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STUDY TIPS 


English Grammar for Students of Latin explains the grammati- 
cal terms that are in your Latin textbook and shows you 
how they relate to English grammar. Once you understand 
the terms and concepts as they apply to your own lan- 
guage, it will be easier for you to understand what is being 
introduced in your textbook and by your teacher. 


STuDY GUIDE 
Before doing an assignment — Read the sections in English 
Grammar for Students of Latin that cover the topics you are 
going to study in your textbook. 
Homework — Take notes as you study your textbook. 
Highlighting is not sufficient. The more often you write 
down and use vocabulary and rules, the easier it will be for 
you to remember them. Complete exercises over several 
short periods of time rather than in one long session. 
Written exercises — As you write Latin words or sentences 
say them out loud. Each time you write, read, say, and hear a 
word, it reinforces it in your memory. 
In class — Take notes. You will know what the teacher con- 
siders important, and it will reinforce what you are studying. 
Objective — You have learned something successfully when 
you are able to take a blank sheet of paper and write a short 
sentence in Latin using the correct form of the Latin words 
without reference to a textbook or dictionary. The Study Tips 
below will help you with this learning process. 


TIPS FOR LEARNING VOCABULARY 
One aspect of language learning is remembering a number of 
foreign words. 
To learn vocabulary — Flashcards are a good, handy tool for 
learning new words and their meaning. You can carry them 
with you, group them as you wish, and add information as 
you advance. Creating your own flashcards is an important 
first step in learning vocabulary. 
1. Write the Latin word or expression on one side of an 
index card and its English equivalent on the other side. 
2. On the Latin side add a short sentence using the word 
or expression. It will be easier for you to recall a word in 
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STUDY TIPS 


context. To make sure that your sentence is grammati- 
cally correct, copy an example from your textbook. For 
review purposes, note down the chapter and page num- 
ber of your textbook where the word is introduced. 

3. On the Latin side include any irregularities and whatever 
information is relevant to the word in question. 


How to use the cards — Regardless of the side you’re work- 
ing on, always say the Latin word aloud. 

1. Look at the Latin side first. Going from Latin to English 
is easier than from English to Latin because it only 
requires your recognizing the Latin word. Read the 
Latin word(s) out loud, giving the English equivalent, 
then check your answer on the English side. 

2. When you go easily from Latin to English, turn the cards 
to the English side. Going from English to Latin is harder 
than going from Latin to English because you have to 
pull the word and its spelling out of your memory. Say 
the Latin equivalent out loud as you write it down; then 
check the spelling. Some students prefer closing their 
eyes and visualizing the Latin word and its spelling. 

3. As you progress, put aside the cards you know and con- 
centrate on the ones you still don’t know. 


How to remember words — Below are suggestions to help 
you associate a Latin word with an English word with a simi- 
lar meaning. This first step will put the Latin word in your 
short-term memory. Use and practice, the next steps, will 
put the words in your long-term memory. 
1. There are many words, called COGNATES, that have the 
same meaning and approximately the same spelling in 


English and Latin. 
English Latin 
poet poéta 
orator orator 
temple templum 


2. Try to associate the Latin word with an English word 
that has a related meaning. 


Latin English English derivative 
mater mother maternal 
vir man virility 


patria fatherland _ patriotic 


STUDY TIPS 


3. If the Latin word has no similarities to English, rely on 
any association that is meaningful to you. The more 
associations you have for a word, i.e., the more “hooks,” 
the easier it is for you to remember it. Different types of 
associations work for different people. Find the one that 
works best for you. Here are some suggestions: 

» Group words by topics or personal associations — It 
is easier to learn new words if you group them. You 
can group them according to topics such as food, 
clothing, activities related to daily life (work, travel, 
study, the home), or Roman mythology, etc. 

» Associate the word with an image — If you have 
trouble remembering a particular word, you might 
want to create a “bizarre image” in your mind with 
which to associate it. This method is very subjective 
and only works for some people. 

miser = wretched 

Scrooge is a wretched miser. 

régina = queen 

The queen, Elizabeth Regina, ruled for almost SO years. 

4. To reinforce the Latin word and its spelling, use it in a 
short sentence. 


Tips FOR LEARNING WorD Forms 
Another aspect of language learning is remembering the var- 
ious forms a word can take; for example, another form of 
book is books, and do can take the form of does. As a general 
tule, the first part of the word indicates its meaning and the 
second part indicates its form. 
To learn forms — Paper and pencil are the best tools to learn 
the various forms of a word. You should write them down 
until you get them right. The following steps will make 
learning forms easier. 
1. Look for a pattern in the different forms of a word. 
a Which letters, if any, remain constant? 
« Which letters change? 
» Is there a pattern to the changes? 
« Is this pattern the same as one you have already 
learned? 
« If this pattern is similar to one you have already 
learned, what are the similarities and differences? 
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STUDY TIPS 


2. Once you have established the pattern, it will be easy to 
memorize the forms. 
a Take a blank piece of paper and write down the forms 
while saying them aloud. 
» Continue until you are able to write all the forms cor- 
rectly without referring to your textbook. 
3. Write short sentences using the various forms. 


To review forms — You can use flashcards to review forms as 
well as to learn them. 


Macrons — Some of the vowels in Latin words have a long 
mark over them called a macron. It is an indication that the 
vowel is to be held longer and pronounced differently from 
the way in which the unmarked or short vowels are pro- 
nounced. It is important to mark and learn the long vowels 
for the ending of Latin words. Consult your Latin textbook 
for the pronunciation of short and long vowels. 


Norma Goldman 


TO THE TEACHER 


In our presentation of English grammar, we have avoided 
projecting Latin grammar onto contemporary English and 
have followed the current trend in the teaching of grammar 
in our schools. English nouns, for instance, are no longer 
identified as having gender. English teachers talk about the 
function or use of a noun, rather than case. Since these 
terms and concepts, and many others, are unfamiliar to 
today’s students, we have opted to introduce them as they 
apply to Latin where, in any event, they are much more 
developed. 


Jacqueline Morton, editor 


CHAPTER 


WHAT'S IN A WORD? 


When you learn a foreign language, in this case Latin, 
you must look at each word in four ways: 
MEANING, PART OF SPEECH, FUNCTION, and FORM. 


MEANING 


An English word may be connected to a Latin word that 
has a similar meaning. 
Mother, the female head of family, has the same meaning 
as the Latin word mater. 
Words with equivalent meanings are learned by memorizing 
VOCABULARY (see pp. 2-3). 
Occasionally knowing one Latin word will help you 
learn another. 
Knowing that filius means son will help you learn that 
filia is daughter. 
Usually, however, there is little similarity between Latin 
words, and knowing one will not help you learn another. 
As a general rule, you must memorize each vocabulary 
item separately. 
Knowing that f€mina is woman will not help you learn 
that vir is man. 
Because so many English words come from Latin, it is 
often your knowledge of English that will help you mem- 
orize Latin words. 


LATIN MEANING ENGLISH DERIVATIVE 
filius son filial 

mater mother maternal 

insula island insular 

fama fame fame 


In addition, every language has expressions in which the 
meaning of a group of words is different from the mean- 
ing of the words taken individually. These are called 
IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS, Or IDIOMS. For instance, “to fall 
asleep” and “to take a walk” are English expressions where 
“to fall” and “to take” do not have their usual meaning as 
in “to fall down the stairs,” or “to take a book to school.” 
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1. WORDS 


You will have to be on the alert for these idioms because 
they cannot be translated word-for-word in Latin. 


to fallasleep  dormire [literally, “to sleep”] 
to take a walk ambulare [literally, “to walk around”) 


PART OF SPEECH 


In English and Latin, words are grouped according to how 
they are used in a sentence. There are eight groups corre- 
sponding to eight PARTS OF SPEECH: 


noun verb 
pronoun adverb 
adjective preposition 
conjunction interjection 


Some parts of speech are further broken down according 
to type. Adjectives, for instance, can be descriptive, inter- 
rogative, demonstrative, or possessive. Each part of speech 
has its own rules for spelling, pronunciation, and use. 

In order to choose the correct Latin equivalent of an 
English word, you will have to identify its part of speech. 
As an example, look at the word love in the following 
three sentences. In each sentence love belongs to a differ- 
ent part of speech, each one corresponding to a different 
Latin word. 


The students Jove to learn the language. 
verb = mant 
My love is like a red, red rose. 
noun ; amor 
He is famous for writing love stories. 
adjective : amatorias 
The various sections of this handbook show you how to 


identify parts of speech so that you are able to choose the 
proper Latin words and the rules which apply to them. 


FUNCTION 


In English and Latin the role a word plays in a sentence is 
called its FUNCTION. In order to choose the correct Latin 
equivalent of an English word, you will have to identify 
its function. As an example, look at the word Jove in the 
following sentences. In each sentence love has a different 
function, each one corresponding to a different Latin 
word. 


1. WORDS 7 


Our love of country is clear. 
subject = amor 


He showed his love of gold. 


direct object = amorem 
She writes about love. 


object of preposition dé (about) = amore 


The various sections of this handbook show you how to 
identify the function of words so that you are able to 
choose the proper Latin words and the rules which apply 
to them. 


FORM 

In English and Latin, a word can influence the form of 
another word, that is, its spelling and pronunciation. This 
“matching” is called AGREEMENT and it is said that one 
word “agrees” with another. 

Iam am agrees with I 

she is is agrees with she 
Agreement does not play a major role in English, but it is 
an important part of the Latin language. As an example, i 
look at the sentences below where the lines indicate 
which words must agree with one another. 


The beautiful small islands are in the large Mediterranean sea. 
as 


Insulae parvae et pulchrae sunt in magno mari Mediterraneo. 
| a ae» PS | 


In English, the only word that affects another word in the 
sentence is islands, which affects are. If the word were 
island, we would have to say is to make it agree with 
island. 110 

In Latin, the word for islands (insulae) affects not only 
the word for are (sunt), but also the words for beautiful 
(pulchrae) and for small (parvae). The word in (in) affects 
the word for sea (mari) which in turn affects the words 
for large (magn6), and for Mediterranean (Mediterraneo). 

As the various parts of speech are introduced in this 
handbook, we will go over “agreement” so that you learn 
which words agree with others and, if they do, how the 
agreement is shown. 
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CHAPTER 


WHAT IS A NOUN? 


A NOUN is a word that can be the name of 
a person, animal, place, thing, event or idea. 


= a person girl, teacher, god, Minerva, Jupiter 
= ananimal _ bull, Cerberus, Minotaur 


= a place island, city, state, Rome, Italy 
= a thing map, sea, picture, star, lamp 
= an event marriage, divorce, birth, death, robbery 


or activity the Olympics, shopping, rest, growth 


= an idea democracy, humor, hatred, peace 
or concept time, love, justice, jealousy, poverty 


As you can see, a noun is not only a word that names 
something that is tangible, i.e., that you can touch, such 
as a map and a bull, but it can also be the name of things 
that are abstract, i.e., that you cannot touch, such as 
peace, honor and love. 

A noun that does not state the name of a specific per- 
son, place, thing, etc. is called a COMMON NOUN. A com- 
mon noun does not begin with a capital letter, unless it is 
the first word of a sentence. All the nouns above that are 
not capitalized are common nouns. 

A noun that is the name of a specific person, place, 
thing, etc. is called a PROPER NOUN. A proper noun always 
begins with a capital letter. All the nouns in the list above 
that are capitalized are proper nouns. 


The king of gods and men was iy tei 


common common common proper 
noun noun noun noun 


A noun that is made up of two words is called a COMPOUND 
NOUN. A compound noun can be composed of two com- 
mon nouns, such as ice cream. 


IN ENGLISH 


To help you learn to recognize nouns, look at the follow- 
ing paragraph where the nouns are in italics. 


The Romans, at the time of the Empire, imported 
goods from countries around the Mediterranean Sea. 


2. NOUNS 


Fancy inlaid furniture manufactured in Asia Minor 
decorated the rooms of the wealthy Romans, while 
Greek statues and finely painted vases decorated the 
garden and atrium. Spices for foods and medicines 
made up a great market in Rome, and marble in vari- 
ous colors was imported to decorate the villas and 
temples. The unfavorable balance of trade was so seri- 
ous under the Emperor Vespasian that he set up a 
special investigation to find out why Rome was send- 
ing out so much money for imports. 


IN LATIN 


Nouns are identified and function in the same way as in 
English. 


TERMS USED TO TALK ABOUT NOUNS 


GENDER — In Latin, a noun has a gender; that is, it can be 
classified according to whether it is masculine, feminine, 
or neuter (see What is Meant by Gender?, p. 10). 

NUMBER — A noun has a number; that is, it can be identi- 
fied according to whether it is singular or plural (see What 
is Meant by Number?, p. 13). 

FUNCTION — A noun can have a variety of functions in a 
sentence; that is, it can be the subject of the sentence (see 
What is a Subject?, p. 30) or an object (see What are 
Objects?, p. 36). 

case — In Latin, a noun can have a variety of forms 
depending on its function in the sentence (see What is 
Meant by Case?, p. 22). 


® REVIEW 


Circle the nouns in the following sentences. 

1. Diana was the goddess of the moon. 

2. Phoebus Apollo, her twin brother, was the god of the sun. 

3. Mars was the god of war. 

4. Juno was goddess of marriage and childbirth. 

5. These deities lived on Mt. Olympus, and thus they were 
called the Olympians. 
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CHAPTER 


WHAT IS MEANT BY GENDER? 


GENDER in the grammatical sense means that a 
word can be classified as masculine, feminine, or neuter. 


Did Paul give Mary the book? 
Yes, he gave it to ne 


masc, neuter fem. 


Gender is not very important in English; however, it plays 
a major role in Latin where the gender of a word is often 
reflected not only in the way the word itself is spelled and 
pronounced, but also in the way all the words agreeing 
with it are spelled. 

~ More parts of speech have a gender in Latin than in 
English. 


ENGLISH LATIN 

pronouns nouns 

possessive adjectives pronouns 
adjectives 


Since'each part of speech follows its own rules to indicate 
gender, you will find gender discussed in the chapters 
dealing with the various types of pronouns and adjectives. 
In this section we shall only look at the gender of nouns. 


IN ENGLISH 


While English nouns are not classified according to gram- 
matical gender, the meaning of some nouns reveals the 
biological sex of the person or animal the noun repre- 
sents. When we replace a proper or common noun with 
he or she, we automatically use he for males and she for 
females. 


= nouns referring to males indicate the MASCULINE gender 
Paul came home; he was tired, and I was glad to see him. 


| 
noun (male) masculine masculine 


= nouns referring to females indicate the FEMININE gender 


Mary came home; oe was tired, and I was glad to see her. 
noun (female) feminine feminine 


All the proper or common nouns that do not indicate a bio- 
logical gender are considered NEUTER and are replaced by it. 


3. GENDER 


The “ of Washington is lovely. I enjoyed visiting . 


noun neuter 


IN LATIN 


All nouns — common and proper — have a gender; they 
are either masculine, feminine, or neuter. Latin nouns 
have not only a natural gender, based on biological sex, 
but also a grammatical gender, an artificial distinction 
where no sex is involved. 

The gender of common and proper nouns based on 
BIOLOGICAL GENDER is easy to determine. These are nouns 
whose meaning is tied to one or the other of the biologi- 
cal sexes, male or female. 

= all nouns referring to males are masculine 


deus god 
Iuppiter Jupiter 
puer boy 
» all nouns referring to females are feminine 
mater mother 
filia daughter 
regina queen 


The gender of all other nouns, common and proper, is a 
GRAMMATICAL GENDER, unrelated to biological gender, and this 
gender must be memorized for each noun. Here are some 
examples of English nouns classified under the gender of 
their Latin equivalent. 


MASCULINE FEMININE NEUTER 
book boat river 
chariot tree temple 
foot Rome gift 

field country animal 
mountain Athens example 


As you learn a new noun, you should always learn its gen- 
der because it will affect the spelling and pronunciation 
of the words related to it. Textbooks and dictionaries usu- 
ally indicate the gender of a noun with an m. for mascu- 
line, f. for feminine, or n. for neuter. 


ENDINGS INDICATING GENDER 

Gender can sometimes be determined by looking at the 
ending of the first form of a Latin noun as given in the 
vocabulary. Below are some endings which often, but not 
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3. GENDER 


always, correspond to the masculine, feminine, or neuter 
genders. Since you will see these endings frequently, it is 
certainly worthwhile to familiarize yourself with them. 


MASCULINE ENDINGS 


-us 
i 
-or 


taurus, amicus, Nilus 
puer, ager, Iuppiter 
auctor, amor, orator 


FEMININE ENDINGS 


-a 
-tas 
-tiido 
-i0 


puella, fémina, porta 
vanitas, aetas, veritas 
magnitudo, servitudo 
regio, actid, religio 


NEUTER ENDINGS 


-um 
-men 


® REvIEW 


Using the endings listed above, classify the Latin nouns below by 
circling M (masculine), F (feminine), or N (neuter). 


_ 


nH oO FF W WN 


10. 


. alumna (graduate) 


templum, doOnum 
flamen, nOmen 
mare 

animal 

exemplar 


. alumnus (graduate) 


. exemplum (example) 


. orator (orator) 
. Diana (Diana) 
. Tosa (rose) 

. annus (year) 

. flimen (river) 
. porta (gate) 


animus (soul) 


bull, friend, Nile 
boy, field, Jupiter 
author, love, orator 


girl, woman, gate 
vanity, age, truth 
great size, slavery 
region, action, religion 


temple, gift 
river, name 
sea 

animal 
example 


ie eet t Sel Se SS Se 
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CHAPTER 


WHAT IS MEANT BY NUMBER? 


Numeer in the grammatical sense means that a word can be 
classified as singular or plural. When a word refers 
to one person or thing, it is said to be SINGULAR; 
when it refers to more than one, it is PLURAL. 


one book two books 
| | 
singular plural 


Here are the parts of speech in both languages that have 
number. 


ENGLISH LATIN 
nouns nouns 
verbs verbs 
pronouns pronouns 


demonstrative adjectives adjectives 


The plural of a word is formed according to different 
rules, depending on the part of speech to which it 
belongs. In this section we shall only look at the number 
of nouns (see What is a Noun?, p. 8). 


IN ENGLISH 
A plural noun is usually spelled and pronounced differently 
from its singular form. A singular noun is made plural in 
one of several ways: 
1. a singular noun can add an “-s” or “-es” 
book books 
kiss kisses 


2. some singular nouns change their spelling 


man men 
mouse mice 
leaf leaves 


child children 


Some nouns, called COLLECTIVE NOUNS, refer to a group of per- 
sons or things, but the noun itself is considered singular. 


A football team has eleven players. 
My family is well. 
The crowd was under control. 


13 


14 4. NUMBER 


IN LATIN 
As in English, the singular form of a noun is usually made 
plural by having its ending changed, although there are 
40 words that change internally as well. 
= most singular feminine nouns change the ending -a to -ae 


SINGULAR — PLURAL 
alumna alumnae graduate graduates (females) 
puella puellae girl girls 


= most singular masculine nouns change the ending -us to -i 


SINGULAR — PLURAL 
amicus amici friend friends 
alumnus alumni graduate graduates (males) 


= most neuter nouns change the ending -um to -a 


SINGULAR — PLURAL 
medium media media media 
datum data data data 


= a few words change the ending -ex or -ix to -icés 


SINGULAR — PLURAL 
index indicés index indexes/indices 
appendix appendicés appendix appendixes/appendices 


Consult your textbook for nouns with irregular plurals. 


S REVIEW 
Using the ending changes above, write the plural form of the 
singular Latin nouns below. 

. alumna 

. alumnus 

. annus 

. templum 

. littera 

. curriculum 

porta 

. animus 


. Tosa 


ry 
j=) 


. codex 


CHAPTER 


WHAT ARE ARTICLES? 


An ARTICLE is a word placed before a noun to show whether 
the noun refers to a specific person, animal, place, thing, 
event, or idea, or whether it refers to an unspecified 
person, thing, or idea. 

I saw the boy you spoke about. 
| 
a specific boy 
I saw a boy in the street. 


not a specific boy 


IN ENGLISH 
In English there are two types of articles, DEFINITE ARTICLES 
and INDEFINITE ARTICLES. 

The definite article the is placed before a noun which 
refers to one or more specific persons, places, animals, 
things, or ideas. 

I read oe book you recommended. 
a specific book 
John likes the students in his class. 
specific persons 
The indefinite article a or an is placed before a noun 
which does not refer to a specific person, place, animal, 


thing, or idea (a before a noun starting with a consonant, 
an before a noun starting with a vowel). 


I saw ¢ boy in the house. 
not a specific boy 
late ai apple. 


not a specific apple 


IN LATIN 


There are no articles. When translating a Latin sentence 
into English, your knowledge of English and the meaning 
of the sentence will help you supply the correct article, or 
you may omit the article entirely. 
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CHAPTER 


WHAT IS A PRONOUN? 


A PRONOUN is a word used in place of one or more nouns. It 


may stand, therefore, for a person, animal, 
place, thing, event, or idea. 


For instance, instead of repeating the proper noun 
“Midas” in the following sentences, it is more desirable to 
use a pronoun in the second part of the sentence. 
Midas likes gold, and Midas turns everything to gold. 
Midas likes gold, and he turns everything to gold. 


pronoun 


A pronoun can only be used to refer to someone (or some- 
thing) that has already been mentioned. The word that 
the pronoun replaces or refers to is called the ANTECEDENT 
of the pronoun. In the example above, the pronoun he 
refers to the proper noun Midas. Midas is the antecedent 
of the pronoun he. 

There are different types of pronouns, each serving a dif- 

ferent function and following different rules. Listed below 
are the more important types and the chapters in which 
they are discussed. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS — These pronouns replace nouns 
referring to persons or things that have been previously 
mentioned. A different set of pronouns is often used 
depending on the pronoun’s function in the sentence. 


= subject pronouns (see pp. 30, 41-4) 
I go; they read; he runs; she sings. 
= direct object pronouns (see pp. 36-7, 44-6) 
Midas loves it. Pan saw her. Apollo killed them. 
= indirect object pronouns (see pp. 37, 44-6) 
The goddess gave him advice. Send them help. Give her gifts. 
= object of preposition pronouns (pp. 38-9, 44-6) 
Come with me. This gift is for them. The Lord be with you. 


REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS — These pronouns refer back to the 
subject of the sentence (see pp. 151-2). 


He saw himself in the water. They freed themselves from danger. 


6. PRONOUNS 17 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS — These pronouns are used to ask 
questions (see pp. 143-8). 
Who is coming? What did the god say? Whom did you see? 40 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS — These pronouns are used to 
point out persons or things (see pp. 154-5). 

This (one) is beautiful. That (one) is ugly. 

These can be planted now. Those are ruined. 


POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS — These pronouns are used to show 
possession or ownership (see pp. 149-50). 
Whose book is that? Mine. Yours is on the table. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS — These pronouns are used to intro- 
duce relative subordinate clauses (see pp. 156-60). 


The god who came is powerful. 
The goddess whom you worship listens to your prayers. 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS — These pronouns are used to refer 
to unidentified persons or things. 

One should not do that. Something is wrong. 
Since Latin indefinite pronouns correspond in usage to 
their English equivalents, there is no special section 
devoted to them. 


IN ENGLISH 
Each type of pronoun follows a different set of rules. 


IN LATIN 
As in English, each type of pronoun follows a different set 
of rules. Latin pronouns are different from English pro- 
nouns in that they always reflect case, gender, and num- 
ber. The rules of agreement are discussed in the sections 
devoted to the various types of pronouns. 
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CHAPTER 


WHAT IS A PREPOSITION? 


A PREPOSITION is a word that shows the relationship of one 


word (a noun or pronoun) to another word in the sentence. 


Prepositions may indicate location, direction, 
time, manner, or agent. 


Paul has an appointment 1 al school. 


preposition 


IN ENGLISH 


The noun or pronoun following the preposition is called 
the OBJECT OF THE PREPOSITION. The preposition plus its 
object form a PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE. Prepositions are used 
to introduce a variety of information: 

« to show location 


prepositional phrase 
Danae was imprisoned in a dungeon. 
piepoatitin object of preposition 
= to show direction 
Jupiter came to her in a shower of gold. 
= to show time 
Perseus lived for many years on the island. 
= to show manner 
Danae reacted with disgust. 
=» to show means 
Perseus killed Medusa with a sword. 
= to show agent 
Perseus was given winged sandals by the god Mercury. 
To help you recognize prepositional phrases, here is a 
story where the prepositional phrases are in italics and the 
preposition which introduces each phrase is in boldface. 
Because it was foretold that his grandson would Kill 
him, the king of Argos imprisoned his daughter Danae 
in a dungeon so that she would not bear a child. 


Jupiter, the king of the gods, fell in love with her and 
came to her in her prison in a shower of gold. She bore 


7. PREPOSITIONS 


the hero Perseus, but both mother and child were set 
adrift in a chest on water. The chest drifted to an island 
where the two were rescued and taken to the king. 
That king fell in love with Danae and wanted to marry 
her. When grown-up Perseus objected, the king sent 
him to bring back the head of Medusa. Eventually 
Perseus did kill his grandfather by accident. 


IN LATIN 

Prepositions themselves never change form. However, for 
each preposition, you must learn if it takes an object in 
the accusative or ablative case. 

The chest was carried toward an island. 

Arca ad insulam portata est. 

acc. fem. sing. 
ad (toward) always requires an accusative object 


The chest was found by a fisherman. 
Arca a piscatore inventa est. 


abl. masc, sing. 
a or ab (by) requires an ablative object (a before a word 


beginning with a consonant, ab before a word beginning 
with a vowel) 
Some prepositions can take either the accusative or the 
ablative depending on the way the preposition is used. 
The preposition in (in, on), for instance, is followed by the 
accusative when motion is indicated by the verb and the 
ablative when there is no motion. 
The chest was thrown into the water. 
Arca in a iacta est. 
acc. fem. sing. 
motion in the verb thrown 


Danae remained on the island. 
Danaé in Insula mansit. 
abl. fem. sing. 
no motion in the verb remained 


N. B. When learning Latin prepositions, there are several 

important rules to remember. 

1. Do not assume that the same preposition is used in 
Latin as in English, or even that one is used at all (see 
pp. 39-40). The Latin case system makes many preposi- 
tions which must be used in English unnecessary in 
Latin (see What is Meant by Case?, p. 22). 
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7. PREPOSITIONS 


" of (possessive) — genitive (no preposition, see p. 24) 
The mother of the boy is here. 
Mater pueri adest. 

= with (by means of) — ablative (no preposition, see p. 91) 
Perseus killed Medusa with a sword. 
Perseus gladid Medtsam necavit. 

= on, at (location) — locative (no preposition, see p. 25) 
They live at home. 
Domi habitant. 

2. In English, be sure to distinguish between prepositional 
phrases introduced by to indicating the indirect object 
and to indicating direction toward a location. 
= to indicating an indirect object — dative 

The action of the verb is done to or for someone or 
something. The prepositional phrase answers the 
question to what? or to whom? (see p. 37). 

He gave a theater to the city. 

He gave the city a theater. 


He gave the theater to what? To the city. 
The city is the indirect object. 


Urbi theatrum donavit. 


| 
indirect object — dat. fem. sing. 


= to indicating direction toward a location > ad + 
accusative 


The preposition to is used in a phrase of direction 
towards a location. It answers the question to where? 


He was walking to the city. 
He was walking to where? To the city. 
The city is the object of the preposition to. Ad (to) 
is followed by the location or destination 
in the accusative case. 


Ad urbem ambulabat. 
object bt preposition ad — acc. fem. sing. 

3. In an English sentence or question, remember to 
restructure dangling prepositions so that you can find 
the preposition’s object and put it in its proper case (see 
Dangling prepositions, pp. 144-5). 

Who are you giving the book to? 
RESTRUCTURED: To whom are you giving the book? 
Who are you going to play with? 
RESTRUCTURED: With whom are you going to play? 


7. PREPOSITIONS 


®% REVIEW 
Underline the prepositional phrases in the sentences below. 


nn Ff WN 


Indicate what each prepositional phrase would be in Latin: a 
prepositional phrase (PP), dative indirect object (IO), or a 
genitive case showing possession (G). 


. Mercury gave winged sandals to Perseus. PP IOs. .G 
. Perseus flew to Gorgon country. PRA. G 
. Perseus cut off the head of Medusa. PP 610 “G 
. Perseus returned with the Gorgon head. PP 10 G 
. Perseus gave the head to the king. Pri lO. G 
. Perseus freed Danae from the power Pee. Oe aG 

of the evil king. Pp Ge (G 
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CHAPTER 


WHAT IS MEANT BY CASE? 


Case is the change in the form of a word to show how it 
functions within a sentence. This change of form usually 
takes place in the ending of the word; sometimes, 
however, the entire word changes. 

I see John. 

John sees me. 
More parts of speech are affected by case in Latin than in 
English. 


ENGLISH LATIN 

pronouns nouns 
pronouns 
adjectives 


IN ENGLISH 
In English the form of a word rarely shows its function in 
a sentence. Usually it is the word order, where the word is 
placed in the sentence, which indicates its function and 
hence shows the meaning of the sentence. We easily rec- 
ognize the difference in meaning between the following 
two sentences purely on the basis of word order. 
The girl sees the bull on the shore.! 
Here the girl is seeing, and the bull is what she sees. 
The bull sees the girl on the shore. 
Here the bull is seeing, and the girl is whom it sees. 


By placing the nouns girl and bull in a different part of the 
sentence we change the meaning of the sentence. 

English personal pronouns are a good example of case 
in English, since their function is indicated not only by 
their place in a sentence, but also by their form, that is, 
their case (see What is a Personal Pronoun?, p. 41). 

I know them. 

They know me. 
We do not say, "J know they" or "They know I" because the 
forms "they" and "I" can only be used to refer to the doer 
of the action (see What is a Subject?, p. 30); whereas, 
“them” and “me” can only be used to refer to the object 
of the action (see What are Objects?, p. 36). 


jupiter came to earth as a bull and carried off the maiden Europa to Crete. 


8. CASE 


In English, there are three cases: 

1. The SUBJECTIVE CASE is used for personal pronouns which 
function as subjects or predicate words (see What is a 
Predicate Word?, p. 32). 

She came home late. 


| 
personal pronoun 
subject > nominative case 


It is she. 


personal pronoun 
predicate word — nominative case 
2. The OBJECTIVE CASE is used for personal pronouns which 
function as objects. 
John saw her every day. 
personal pronoun 
object > objective case 
3. The POSSESSIVE CASE is used for nouns and personal pro- 
nouns to indicate ownership (see What is the Possessive?, 
p. 34). 
The girl sees the farmer’s bull on the shore. 


| 
noun possessing the “bull” 
possessive form “ ’s ” added to farmer 


I took wire and he took his. 


| 
personal pronoun personal pronoun 
possessive case possessive case 


IN LATIN 


Unlike in English, it is not the order in which words 
appear that reveals the meaning of a sentence. Instead, it 
is the form of the word itself which reveals its function 
and, therefore, the meaning of the sentence. Nouns, pro- 
nouns, and adjectives change form by taking different 
endings, called CASE ENDINGS, to reflect their function. In 
this chapter we shall limit ourselves to the case system as 
it affects nouns. 

As long as a noun is put in its proper case, the words in 
a sentence can be moved around without changing the 
essential meaning. Look at the three ways the following 
sentence can be expressed in Latin: 


The girl sees the bull on the shore. 


Puella taurum in ripa videt. 
girl bull on shore sees 
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Taurum in ripa puella videt. 
bull on shore girl sees 


In ripa taurum puella videt. 
on shore bull girl sees 


The endings of the words (boldfaced in the above example) 
show the case and function of the words in the sentence: 
“puella” must be the subject and “taurum” must be the 
object. This makes it evident that the girl is doing the look- 
ing and the bull is what she sees. 

Latin nouns, pronouns and adjectives have five main 
cases (and two minor ones, see Vocative and Locative 
p. 25), each reflecting a different function of the word in a 
sentence. Each case also has a singular and a plural form 
(see What is Meant by Number?, p. 13). The list of all these 
possible forms is called a DECLENSION. When you memorize 
a declension, the cases are usually in the following 
sequence: 

1. The NOMINATIVE CASE — This is the form in a vocabulary 
list or dictionary. It is the case used for the subject of a 
sentence and for predicate words. 


The girl looks at the bull. 
sublet — puella nominative case 
Jupiter is a god. 
predicate word — deus nominative case 
2. The GENITIVE CASE — This form is used to show possession. 
Cupid’s arrows are sharp. 
fobs — Cupidinis genitive case 
3. The DATIVE CASE — This form is used for indirect objects 
(see p. 37 in What are Objects?). 
The girl gave flowers to the bull. 
indirect object > taurd dative case 


4. The ACCUSATIVE CASE — This form is used for most direct 
objects and for objects of certain prepositions (see 
p. 39 in What are Objects?, and p. 19 in What is a 
Preposition?). 

The bull saw the girl. 


| 
direct object — puellam accusative case 


8. CASE 


The girl walked into the woods. 


| 
object of preposition in (into) — silvam accusative case 


5. The ABLATIVE CASE — This form is used for objects of cer- 
tain prepositions (see p. 39 in What are Objects?). 


Jupiter is walking with Mercury. 
object of preposition cum (with) — Mercuri6 ablative case 


The following two cases are usually omitted from declen- 
sions because they generally use forms from other cases. 


6. The VOCATIVE CASE — This form is used for the person or 
persons being spoken to. 
Europa, beware of the bull! 
| 


person being spoken to — EurOdpa vocative case 


7. The LOCATIVE CASE — This form is used for a noun indi- 
cating the location of someone or something (see p. 20 
in What is a Preposition?). 

Europa lived at home with her father. 
location > a locative case 

You will have to memorize the case forms for all nouns, 

pronouns, and adjectives. Fortunately, this is made easy 

by the Latin system of five declension patterns. 


THE DECLENSIONS 

Latin nouns are divided into five main groups called the 
FIRST DECLENSION, the SECOND DECLENSION, the THIRD DECLEN- 
SION, the FOURTH DECLENSION, and the FIFTH DECLENSION; here- 
after indicated as 1*, 2™4, 3", 4", and 5". Each declension 
has its own set of endings to reflect case and number, and 
some declensions have different sets of endings depending 
on the noun’s gender (see What is Meant by Gender?, p. 10). 
You will have to memorize a sample of the endings for 
each declension, and that pattern can then be applied to 
all other words in the same group or declension. 

When you learn a new noun, it will usually be intro- 
duced in its nominative singular form. You must also 
memorize its genitive singular form because that form 
gives you two essentials: the noun’s declension and the 
stem. 

1. DECLENSION — The ending of the genitive singular 
enables you to identify the declension to which the 
word belongs. 
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8. CASE 


GENITIVE 
GENITIVE SINGULAR 
NOMINATIVE SINGULAR ENDING DECLENSION 
silva (forest) silvae -ae 1 
animus (soul) animi -I ae 
rex (king) régis -is ok 
exercitus (army) _exercitiis -Us 4" 
fidés (faith) fidei -el Sigh 


2. StEM — The genitive singular minus the ending gives 
you the stem to which the case endings of each declen- 
sion are attached. 


GENITIVE 
DECLENSION Bone” STEM 
1 silvae silv- 
a animi anim- 
a" régis rég- 
4" exercittis exercit- 
oO fidei fid- 


The English derivatives of many Latin nouns are often 
based on the genitive singular stems and should help you 
remember the form. 


NOMINATIVE GENITIVE ENGLISH 
SINGULAR SINGULAR DERIVATIVE 
nomen (name) nominis nominate 

rex (king) régis regal 

virgo (maiden) virginis virgin, virginal 


Your Latin textbook will give you the endings which are 
to be added to the stem for each declension. There are a 
few nouns that are irregular in that they do not follow a 
specific declension. Your textbook will identify them and 
you will have to learn them individually. 

Since the learning of declensions is important for begin- 
ning Latin students, let us go over an example of a noun 
of the 1" declension to see how the various cases are 
formed. The principle of the cases will be the same for any 
word that is declined, whatever the declension. 

The vocabulary list in your textbook or the dictionary 
entry will list a noun as follows: 

Silva, -ae, f., forest 
The first form is the nominative singular; the second 
form, the ending -ae, is that noun’s genitive singular end- 
ing; the f. stands for the gender; and the last word is the 
English equivalent meaning. These are the steps to follow 
to establish how that noun is declined. 


1. DECLENSION — Identify the declension by the second 
form listed. The genitive ending “-ae” tells you that it is 
a noun of the 1* declension (see chart p. 26) and that 
you will have to add the case endings of that declension. 
2. GENDER — The "f." tells you that it is a feminine noun. 
Identifying gender is not difficult for 1* declension 
nouns which are almost all feminine, except for a few 
which indicate a male, like nauta (sailor). It is impor- 
tant to know the gender of nouns for the declensions 
where the endings for the same case are different 
depending on the noun’s gender. 
3. STEM — Find the stem by taking the genitive singular 
form and dropping the ending. 
silv-ae 
stem ending 
4. ENDING — Add the endings of the first declension listed 
below. 


CASE SINGULAR ~— PLURAL 
NOMINATIVE -a -ae 
GENITIVE -ae -arum 
DATIVE -ae -is 
ACCUSATIVE -am -as 
ABLATIVE -a -is 
Thus, the entire declension of the word silva reads as follows: 
CASE SINGULAR PLURAL USAGE 
NOMINATIVE _ Silva silvae subject or predicate word 
GENITIVE silvae silvarum possession 
DATIVE silvae silvis indirect object 
ACCUSATIVE silvam silvas direct object 
or object of preposition 
ABLATIVE silva silvis object of preposition 
or adverbial expressions 


Notice that the -4 of the ablative singular ending has a 
long mark called a MACRON over it, indicating that it is a 
long vowel, i.e. held longer than a short vowel. It is 
important to mark the long -a of the ablative singular to 
differentiate it from the short -a of the nominative singular 
ending. For pronunciation rules refer to your textbook. 

You can apply the above pattern to all the nouns of the 
1* declension. Refer to your textbook for the endings of 
the other declensions. You can follow the same procedure, 
adding the appropriate endings; the usage of each case is 
the same. 
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CHOOSING THE PROPER NOUN FORM 
To choose the proper form of a Latin noun in a sentence, 
you will have to consider the following: its function, its 
case, its declension, its gender, and its number. 
Here are a series of steps you should follow for a sample 
sentence: 
The girls give the bull flowers. 
1. FUNCTION — Determine how each noun functions in the 
sentence. 
girls — subject 
bull — indirect object 
flowers — direct object 
2. Case — Determine what case corresponds to the func- 
tion you have identified in step 1. 
girls — subject — nominative case 
bull — indirect object > dative case 
flowers -— direct object — accusative case 


3. DECLENSION — Identify the declension of each Latin 
noun based on the ending of the genitive singular. 


GENITIVE 

SINGULAR 
girls —  puellae —  1* declension 
bull —  tauri — 2” declension 
flowers —  floris — 3" declension 


4, GENDER — Establish the gender of each noun based on 
the indication in the dictionary or vocabulary list. 


girl —  puella, f. — feminine 

bull — taurus, m. — masculine 

flower -—  flOs, m. — masculine 
5. NUMBER — Establish the number of each noun. 

girls — plural 

bull — singular 


flowers — plural 


6. SELECTION — Choose the proper form for each noun 
based on each noun’s declension, case, gender, and 
number. 


Puellae taur6 florés dant. 
| | | 
G an a 
nom. dat. acc. 
fem. miasc. masc. 
pl. sing. pl. 


8. CASE 


N.B. = Nota Bene (Note well) 


The above is only an introduction to the concept of case. 
Your Latin textbook will go over all the cases and their 


various uses in detail. 


® Review 


Circle the case that you would use in Latin for the nouns in 
the sentences below: nominative (N), genitive (G), dative 


(D), accusative (Acc), or ablative (ABL). 
1. The bull carried off Europa to Crete. 
bull — subject 
Europa > direct object 
Crete -— object of preposition ad + acc. 
2. On the island, Europa produced a son. 
island — object of preposition in + abl. 
Europa > subject 


son — direct object 


N 
N 
N 


G 
G 
G 


D Acc 


D Acc 


D 
D 
D 


Acc 


Acc 
Acc 
Acc 


ABL 
ABL 
ABL 


ABL 
ABL 
ABL 


3. The name of the son was Minos, and he gave his name 


to the kings of Crete. 

name -—> subject 

son — possessive 

Minos — predicate word 

name — direct object 

kings -— indirect object 
> 


Crete possessive 


Lee eee 


oO AF O One G 


DS GE i) ae ae 


Acc 
Acc 
Acc 
Acc 
Acc 
Acc 


ABL 
ABL 
ABL 
ABL 
ABL 
ABL 
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CHAPTER 


WHAT IS A SUBJECT? 


The suBject of a sentence is the person or thing 
performing the action of the verb. 


IN ENGLISH 
To find the subject, always look for the verb first; then ask 
who? or what? before the verb (see What is a Verb?, 
p. 48). The answer will be the subject of that verb.! 
The goddess speaks to the woman. 
VeRB: speaks 
Who speaks to the woman? Answer: The goddess. 
The goddess is the singular subject of the verb speaks. 
Apollo and Diana are the children of the goddess. 
VERB: are 
Who are the children of the goddess? Answer: Apollo, Diana. 
Apollo and Diana make up the plural subject of the verb are. 
If a sentence has more than one verb, you have to find 
the subject of each verb. 
Latona calls her children, and they kill the children of Niobe.2 
Latona is the singular subject of calls. 
They is the plural subject of kill. 
Subjects can be located in different places, as you can see 
in the following examples (the subject is in boldface and 
the verb is italicized): 
Did Apollo kill all the sons of the queen? 
Grieving the loss of her children, all alone stood Niobe. 


IN LATIN 
As in English, the subject performs the action of the verb. 
In Latin, the subject of each verb is put in the nominative 
case (see What is Meant by Case?, p. 22). 
Jupiter loves Europa. 
Who loves Europa? Answer: Jupiter. 
Iuppiter EurOpam amat. 


nom. masc. sing. 


1The subject performs the action in an active sentence, but is acted upon in 
a passive sentence (see What is Meant by Active and Passive Voice?, p. 89). 
2Niobe, who had fourteen children, asked the women of the town to pray 
to her and not to the goddess Latona who had only two children, Apollo 
and Diana. Latona, enraged, sent her children to kill Niobe’s children. 


‘PT 


The nymphs like the beautiful picture. 
Who likes the picture? ANswer: the nymphs. 
Nymphae pictiram pulchram amant. 


nom. fem. pl. 


Beautiful gifts are pleasing to the goddess. 
What is pleasing to the goddess? Answer: gifts. 


Dona pulchra sunt deae grata. 40 
| 
nom. neut. pl. 


N.B. In English and Latin it is important to find the subject 
of each verb so that you can choose the form of the verb 
that goes with that subject. A singular subject takes a singular 
verb; a plural subject takes a plural verb (see What is a Verb 
Conjugation?, p. 56). 


® ReEvIEw 


Find the subjects in the sentences below. 

= Next to Q, write the question you need to ask to find the subject 
of the sentences below. 

= Next to A, write the answer to the question you just asked. 

«= Circle if the subject is singular (S) or plural (P). 


1. Vesta is the goddess of the sacred fire in Rome. 

Q: EE 

A: s P 
2. The Vestal Virgins tend the sacred fire. 

Q: 

A: S#)./P 
3. In the Forum stands the round temple of Vesta. 

Q: 

A: S>'P 
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10 


WHAT IS A PREDICATE WORD? 


A PREDICATE WORD is a word which is connected back to the 
subject by a LINKING VERB, i.e., a verb that is like an equal sign. 


ss ‘| my best friend. [Mark = friend] 
| 


subject linking predicate 
verb word 
IN ENGLISH 
The most common linking verbs in English are forms of 
the verbs to be, to seem, to appear, to become. The noun, 
pronoun, or adjective which follows a linking verb is con- 
sidered a predicate word (see What is a Noun?, p. 8; What is 
a Pronoun?, p. 16; and What is an Adjective?, p. 120). 
Arachne is a foolish girl.! [Arachne = girl]! 
l 
linking 
verb 
subject predicate noun 
Foolish men are those who challenge the gods. 
| 
linking 


| verb ; 
subject predicate pronoun 


Minerva becomes angry. 

linking 

verb 

subject predicate adjective 

IN LATIN 
Most linking verbs are forms of esse (to be), fieri (to become), 
and vidéri (to seem) and the noun, pronoun, or adjective 
which follows them is a predicate word. It is important that 
you recognize predicate words since they are in the same 
case as the subject, namely the nominative. 


Arachné est puella stulta. 

linking 

verb 

subject predicate noun 
L nom. fem. sing. J 

Arachne is a foolish girl. 


larachne, a skillful weaver, challenged the goddess Minerva to a weaving con- 
test. The goddess, enraged at the girl’s presumption, turned her into a spider. 


10. PREDICATE WORDS 


Hominés stulti sunt illi qui deds provocant. 


insieg 

verb 

subject predicate pronoun 
L_ nom. masc. pl. 


Foolish men are those who challenge the gods. 


Minerva fit irata. 

linking 

verb 

subject predicate adjective 
nom. fem. sing. 

Minerva becomes angry. 


N.B.: In order to choose the proper case in Latin, it is 
important that you do not confuse predicate words with 
objects (see What are Objects?, p. 36). 


® ReEvIEW 


Circle the linking verb in the sentences below. 
= Draw an arrow from the predicate word back to the subject. 


1. The goddesses are angry. 

2. Apollo is a proud god. 

3. Daphne is the daughter of a river god. 
4. It is he who loves the girl. 


5. These are the enemies whom you fear. 
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WHAT IS THE POSSESSIVE? 


The term POSSESSIVE means that one noun, the possessor, 
owns or possesses another noun, the possessed. 
Mark’s Latin book is on the table. 
| | 
possessor possessed 
IN ENGLISH 
There are two constructions to show possession. 
1. An apostrophe can be used. 
= singular possessor adds an apostrophe + “s” 


Ovid's poetry 
a bey song 


singular possessor 


= plural possessor ending with “s” adds an apostrophe 
p Pp g P' p 
after the “s” 


the boys’ mother 
the se father 


plural possessor 


= plural possessor not ending with “s” adds an apostrophe 
- Liste 
the children’s playground 
the men’s department 
plural possessor 
2. The word of can be used followed by the possessor. 
the poetry of ike 
singular possessor 
the teacher of the oe 
plural possessor 
IN LATIN 
There is only one way to express possession and that is by 


using the genitive case for the possessor. There is no Latin 
word for “of” in the sense of possession. 
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liber magistri 
| 
nom. possessor = genitive singular 
the teacher’s book (or the book of the teacher) 


pater puellarum 40 


nom. possessor = genitive plural 
the girls’ father (or the father of the girls) 


N.B. The word “of” in English does not always imply pos- 
session; it can also introduce a description of a noun: “a 
ship of this kind, “a wall of a hundred feet.” Latin always 
uses the genitive case for these “of” ideas. 


puer decem annorum 
ees! 
gen. pl. M6 
a boy of ten years 
Also as an object of the English preposition “of,” Latin has 
a use of the genitive case called OBJECTIVE GENITIVE. 
Am6rem peciiniae démonstrabat. 
gen! sing. 
He showed a love of money. 


® RevIEw 


In the sentences below, underline the word or words for which 

you would use the genitive case in Latin. 

» Circle whether the genitive would be the possessive genitive 
(PG) or the objective genitive (OG). 


1. Arachne’s skill as a weaver was clear. PG OG 
2. The foolish girl would not acknowledge 

Minerva’s superior skill. PG OG 
3. Arachne showed her love of weaving. PG OG 
4. Minerva’s loom was large and elegant. PG OG 


5. The nymphs of the forest were the judges. PG OG 
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CHAPTER 


WHAT ARE OBJECTS? 


OBjECTS are nouns or pronouns that receive 
the action of the verb. They indicate towards what or whom 
the action of the verb is directed. 


There are three types of objects: direct objects, indirect objects, 
and objects of a preposition. In this chapter we have concen- 
trated on noun objects. For additional examples with pronoun 
objects see pp. 44-6 in What is a Personal Pronoun?. 


DIRECT OBJECTS 
IN ENGLISH 
A direct object is a noun or pronoun that receives the 
action of the verb directly. It answers the question whom? 
or what? asked after the verb. 
The god loves the nymph. 


The god loves whom? The nymph. 
The nymph is the direct object. 


The girl sees the bull. 
The girl sees what? The bull. 
The bull is the direct object. 


Never assume that a word is the direct object because it 
comes after the verb. Always ask the question above, and 
if you do not get an answer, you do not have a direct 
object in the sentence. Some sentences do not have direct 
objects. 
The girls work well. 

The girls work whom? No answer possible. 

The girls work what? No answer possible. 

This sentence has no direct object. (Well is an adverb telling 

how the girls worked, see What is an Adverb?, p. 141.) 


IN LATIN 
As in English, a direct object is a noun or pronoun that 
receives the action of the verb directly. Most English 
direct objects are put in the accusative case in Latin. 


The god loves the nymph. 
Deus nympham amat. 


| 
direct object — accusative 
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The girl sees the bull. 
Puella taurum videt. 


| 
direct object — accusative 


INDIRECT OBJECTS 
IN ENGLISH 
An indirect object is a noun or pronoun that receives the 
action of the verb indirectly, through the prepositions 
“to” or “for” (see What is a Preposition?, p. 18). It explains 
“to whom” or “for whom,” or “to what” or “for what” the 
action of the verb is done. An indirect object answers the 
question to (for) whom? or to (for) what? asked after the 
verb.! 
The king gives gifts to Jupiter and Juno. 
The king gives gifts to whom? Jupiter and Juno. 
Jupiter and Juno are two indirect objects. 
The farmer did me a favor. 
The farmer did a favor for whom? Me. 
Me is the indirect object. 


Sometimes the “to” is not expressed in the sentence; it is 
understood. 
John wrote his brother. 
He wrote to whom? His brother. 
His brother is the indirect object. 
IN LATIN 
As in English, an indirect object is a noun or pronoun 
that receives the action of the verb indirectly. English 
indirect objects are put in the dative case in Latin. 
The king gives gifts to Jupiter and Juno. 
Réx dona Jovi et Junoni dat. 
| I 
indirect objects — dative 
The farmer did me a favor. 
Agricola mihi gratum fécit. 


| 
indirect object — dative 


N.B. Although most Latin verbs take the accusative for the 
direct object and the dative for the indirect object, some 
verbs take other cases. Your Latin textbook will indicate 
these exceptions. Be sure to learn them. 


lEvery use of “to” or “for” does not identify an indirect object. These words 
can also introduce prepositional phrases: to the island (ad insulam), for wine 
(pro vino), see p. 20. 
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SENTENCES WITH A DIRECT AND AN INDIRECT OBJECT 
A sentence may contain both a direct object and an indirect 
object, which may be either nouns or pronouns. 


IN ENGLISH 
When a sentence has both a direct and an indirect object, 
the following two word orders are possible: 


1. subject (S) + verb (V) + indirect object (IO) + direct 
object (DO) 
Mark gave his sister a gift. 

| | | | 

S Vv 10 DO 
Who gave a gift? Mark. 
Mark is the subject. 
Mark gave what? A gift. 
A gift is the direct object. 


Mark gave a gift to whom? His sister. 
His sister is the indirect object. 


2. subject + verb + direct object + to + indirect object 


Marks gave a gift to his sister. 
| | | | 
S v DO 10 


The first structure, under 1, is very common. However, 
because there is no “to” preceding the indirect object, it is 
more difficult to identify its function than in the second 
structure. 

Regardless of the word order, the function of the words 
in these two sentences is the same because they answer 
the same question. Be sure to ask the questions to estab- 
lish the function of words in a sentence. 


IN LATIN 
As in English, a sentence can have both a direct and an 
indirect object. Unlike in English, the word order of the 
objects is not important since it is the Latin case endings 
which reveal the function of words. Just make sure that 
you establish the correct function so that you put the 
objects in their proper case. 


OBJECTS OF A PREPOSITION 

IN ENGLISH 
An object of a preposition is a noun or pronoun that fol- 
lows a preposition and is related to it. It answers the ques- 
tion whom? or what? asked after the preposition. 
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The tree is in the forest. 
The tree is in what? The forest. 
Forest is the object of the preposition in. 


This is a story about Mercury. 
This is a story about whom? Mercury. 
Mercury is the object of the preposition about. 


IN LATIN 
As in English, an object of a preposition is a noun or pro- 
noun that follows a preposition and is related to it. In 
Latin, however, objects of preposition are in the ablative 
or accusative case depending on the preposition. As you 
learn new Latin prepositions it is important that you 
memorize the case each preposition requires. 
= pro (before) + ablative 
The tree is before the temple. 
The tree is before what? The temple. 
Temple is the object of the preposition before. 
Arbor est pro oe 


object of preposition prd + ablative 


= per (through) + accusative 


The bear wandered through the forest. 

The bear wandered through what? The forest. 

The forest is the object of the preposition through. 
Ursa per — errabat. 


object of preposition per + accusative 


RELATIONSHIP OF A VERB TO ITS OBJECT 
The relationship between a verb and its object is often dif- 
ferent in English and Latin. For example, a verb may take 
an object of a preposition in English but a direct object in 
Latin. Your textbook, as well as dictionaries, will indicate 
if a Latin verb needs a preposition before an object. 

Here is an example of two English verbs that are fol- 
lowed by a preposition and its object, while the equivalent 
Latin verbs simply take a direct object in the accusative 
case. The preposition is part of the meaning of the verb. 


= to look at > spectare + accusative 


The girls are looking at the stars. 
The girls are looking at what? The stars. 
The stars is the object of the preposition at. 
Puellae — spectant. 


direct object > accusative 
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= to wait for > exspectare + accusative 


The farmers were waiting for help. 


The farmers were waiting for what? Help. 


Help is the object of the preposition for. 


Agricolae =e exspectabant. 


direct object — accusative 


N. B. — Avoid translating word-for-word from English to 
Latin. Remember that Latin has structures different from 
English. When learning a new Latin verb, check on the case 


required for its object. 


®S REVIEW 
Underline the objects in the sentences below: 


= Next to Q, write the question you need to ask to find the 


object. 


= Next to A, write the answer to the question you just asked. 


® Circle the type of object it is: direct object (DO), indirect object 


(lO), or object of a preposition (OP). 


1. The king abandoned his daughter in the woods. 


Q: 
A: 
Q: 
A: 
2. Wild animals raised Atalanta. 
Q: 
A: 


3. Atalanta, now grown, went to the palace. 


Q: 
A: 


4. The king gave Atalanta his blessing. 
Q: 


A: 
Q: 
A: 


DO 


DO 


DO 


DO 


DO 


DO 


OP 


OP 


OP 


OP 


OP 
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CHAPTER 


WHAT IS A PERSONAL PRONOUN? 


A PERSONAL PRONOUN is a word which replaces a 
person or thing that has been mentioned previously. 
The word being replaced is called the pronoun’s ANTECEDENT. 
Here is John. He is happy. I envy him. 
He is a personal pronoun subject of the verb is. 
Him is a personal pronoun object of the verb envy. 
John is the antecedent of he and him. 
In English and in Latin, personal pronouns, as well as 
other parts of speech, are often referred to by the PERSON 
to which the pronoun belongs: 1", 2", or 3", singular or 
plural. The word “person” in this instance is a grammatical 
term and each of the six “persons” is used to refer to one 
or more persons or things. In the case of the 3“ person 
singular, the three pronouns he, she, and it belong to the 
same “person.” 

Personal pronouns can function as subjects, objects, and 
objects of prepositions. In both English and Latin, personal 
pronouns have different forms to show the pronoun’s 
function in the sentence (see What is Meant by Case?, 
p. 22). We will study the two types of pronouns separately: 
pronouns as subjects and pronouns as objects. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS SUBJECTS (see What is a Subject?, p. 30) 
IN ENGLISH 


When a pronoun is used as a subject, the form of the pro- 
noun is said to be in the SUBJECTIVE case. 
1 PERSON 
I > the person speaking — SINGULAR 
we — the person speaking plus others — PLURAL 
Mary and J are free this evening. We are going out. 
2"° PERSON 
you — the person or persons spoken to — SINGULAR Or PLURAL 
Paul, do you sing folksongs? 
Peter, Paul and Mary, do you sing folksongs? 
3"° PERSON 
he, she it — the person or object spoken about — SINGULAR 
they — the persons or objects spoken about — PLURAL 


Mary and Paul are free this evening. They are going out. 
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IN LATIN 
Latin generally omits the pronouns as subjects, since the 
personal endings attached to the verb serve the same 
function (see p. 57 in What is a Verb Conjugation?). Only 
when the subject is stressed, or when the gender of a 3” 
person singular subject (is, ea, or id see below) needs to be 
indicated, would the Romans have used the pronoun. 
When Latin pronouns are used as subjects they are in 
the NOMINATIVE case. Pronouns are also identified as 1*, 2" 
and 3" persons, each having a singular and plural form. 
They are usually presented in the following order. 


SINGULAR 
1* PERSON I ego 
2"° PERSON you tt 
he is (masc.) 
3" PERSON | she ea  (fem.) 
it id (neut.) 
PLURAL 
1” PERSON we nos 
2"° PERSON you vos 


ei (masc.) 
3" PERSON they eae (fem.) 
ea (neut.) 
Let us look more closely at the two English subject pro- 


nouns you and it, which have more than one Latin form 
so that you can learn how to choose the correct one. 


“YOU” (2° PERSON SINGULAR AND PLURAL) 

IN ENGLISH 
The same pronoun “you” is used to address one or more 
than one person. 


Mary, are you coming with me? 
Mary and Paul, are you coming with me? 


IN LATIN 
There is a difference between “you” addressing one person 
(singular) and “you” addressing more than one person 
(plural). 


bad are the cause of my grief. 


You refers to one person —> singular — tu 
Tu es causa doloris mei. 
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You are all my friends. 
| 
You refers to many people —> plural — vos 


Vos estis omnés amici mei. 


“IT” (3° PERSON SINGULAR ) 
IN ENGLISH 
The pronoun “it” is used to replace a noun referring to 
any object or idea. 
My sword is precious. It saved my life. 


I love my country. It has good citizens. 
Where is that temple? /t is in the city. 


IN LATIN 
Since Latin nouns have gender, the pronouns which 
replace them must also show gender. Thus, a pronoun will 
be either masculine, feminine, or neuter depending on 
the grammatical gender of the noun which it replaces, i.e., 
the gender of its antecedent. 
To choose the correct form of it, follow these steps. 
1. ANTECEDENT — Find the noun if replaces. 
2. GENDER — Determine the gender of the antecedent in 
Latin. 
3. FUNCTION — Determine the function of it in the sentence.! 
4. Case — Choose the case which corresponds to the func- 
tion found in step 3. 
5. SELECTION — Choose the pronoun based on steps 2 and 4. 
My sword is precious. It saved my life. 
1. ANTECEDENT: sword (gladius) 
2. GenDER: Gladius is masculine. 
3. FUNCTION: subject of saved 
4. Case: nominative 


5. SELECTION: nominative masculine singular — is 
Gladius meus est carus. Is vitam meam servavit. 


I love my country. It has good citizens. 

1. ANTECEDENT: country (patriam) 

2. GENDER: Patriam is feminine. 

3. FUNCTION: subject of has 

4. CASE: nominative 

5. SELECTION: nominative feminine singular — ea 
Patriam amo. Ea civés bonds habet. 


lsince this subsection is about subject pronouns, it in all the examples is 
a subject. Do not forget that it can also be an object (see pp. 44-5). 
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Where is that temple? It is in the city. 
120 1. ANTECEDENT; temple (templum) 
2. GENDER: Templum is neuter. 
3. FUNCTION: subject of is 
4. CASE: nominative 
5. SELECTION: nominative neuter singular — id 
Ubi est illud templum? Id est in urbe. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS OBJECTS (see What are Objects?, p. 36) 
IN ENGLISH 
When a pronoun is used as a direct object, an indirect 
object, or an object of a preposition, the form of the pro- 
130 noun is said to be in the OBJECTIVE case. 
They invited him and me. 


They invited whom? Answer: Him and me. 
Him and me are the direct objects of invited. 


I gave them my best work. [I gave my best work to them.] 
I gave to whom? Answer: To them. 
Them is the indirect object of gave. 


They are coming with you and her. 
They are coming with whom? Answer: With you and with her. 
You and her are objects of the preposition with. 


140 The form of most pronoun objects is different from the 
form used as subject. This is one of the few instances in 
which English shows case. As you can see below, only you 
and it have the same form as subjects and objects. 


SUBJECTIVE OBJECTIVE 

I me 

you you 

he, she, it him, her, it 
we us 

you you 

they them 


150 


IN LATIN 

As in English, Latin has different forms for pronouns used 
as subjects and objects. However, instead of a single objec- 
tive case as in English, Latin has four cases of pronouns as 
objects: the genitive!, the dative, the accusative, and the 
ablative. The use of these different cases corresponds to 
the use of the same cases of nouns (see What is Meant by 
Case?, p. 22). 


1This use of the genitive is an objective genitive (see p. 35). 
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SUBJECTS OBJECTS 
Nominative | Genitive Dative  ACCUSATIVE ABLATIVE 


PERSON 


mei ihi mé 
tui ibi té 
eius 

eius 

eius 


nostri 
vestri 

eorum 
earum 
eorum 


Remember that the Latin personal pronouns in the 3" 
person replace nouns having specific genders. Make sure 
that the gender of the pronoun is the same as the gender 
of the noun it is replacing (see pp. 43-4). 


SUMMARY 
To choose the correct form of a personal pronoun to use 
in a Latin sentence, you have to go through the following 
steps. 
1. PERSON — Determine the person to which the pro- 
noun refers (1*, 2", or 3", singular or plural). 
2. GENDER — If the answer to step 1 is the 3" person, 
determine the gender of the antecedent in Latin. 
3. FUNCTION — Determine the function of the pronoun. 
(If it is an unstressed subject, it can be omitted, see p. 42.) 
4. Case — Determine the case which corresponds to the 
function found in step 3. 
5. SELECTION — Choose the proper form based on steps 1 
through 4. 


Here are a few examples. 


They live in the city. 

1, PERSON: 3“ person plural 

2. GENDER: masculine or feminine 

3. FUNCTION: subject (we want to stress men or women) 

4. CASE: nominative 

5. SELECTION: nominative masculine plural — ei (if they refers to 

men or men and women) or eae (if they refers to all women) 

Ei (eae) in urbe habitant. 
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We see him. 

1. PERSON: 3" person singular 

2. GENDER: masculine 

3. FUNCTION: direct object 

4. CASE: accusative 

5. SELECTION: accusative masculine singular — eum 
Eum vidémus. 


We gave her a letter. 

1. PERSON: 3“ person singular 

2. GENDER: feminine 

3. FUNCTION: indirect object 

4. CASE: dative 

5. SELECTION: dative feminine singular > ei 
Epistulam ei dedimus. 


They were writing about us. 
1. PERSON: 1* person plural 
2. GENDER: masculine and feminine same form 
3. FUNCTION: object of preposition about (dé) 
4. Case: dé + ablative 
5. SELECTION: preposition dé + ablative — nobis 
Dé nobis scribébant. 


The Lord be with you. 

1. PERSON: 2" person singular or plural 

2. GENDER: masculine and feminine same form 

3. FUNCTION: object of preposition with (cum) 

4. CASE: cum + ablative 

5. SELECTION: preposition cum + ablative — vobis (pl.), té (sing.) 
Dominus vobiscum (técum).! 


The temple is sacred. We worship in it. 

1. PERSON: 3" person singular 

2. GENDER: Templum (temple) is neuter. 

3. FUNCTION: object of preposition in (in) 

4. CASE: in + ablative 

5. SELECTION: preposition in + ablative neuter singular > ed 
Templum est sacrum. In e6 colimus. 


Cum is usually attached at the end of the pronoun object to form a single word. 
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® REVIEW 


|. Using the chart on p. 45, write the Latin subject and object 
pronouns you would use to replace the words in italics. 


1. Children, you must all see the temple. 


2. Mars and Venus, they are gods. 


3. We must lay down our arms. 
4. Venus helped them [the women]. 
5. The gods do not love her. 


Determine the Latin equivalent of the word in italics. 


Indicate the word’s gender in Latin: masculine (M), femi- 
nine (N), or neuter (N). 


a Indicate the word’s number: singular (S) or plural (P). 


— 


w 


Indicate the word’s case in Latin: nominative (Nom) or 
accusative (Acc). 


. The gate is open. Please close it. 


Porta (gate) is fem. M F N S$ P- Nom Acc 


. My books are ready. They are in my briefcase. 


Libri (books) is masc. M F N_S .P- Nom Acc 


. The gift of the gods is love. Take it! 


Do6num (gift) is neut. M F N S$ P Nom Acc 
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CHAPTER 


WHAT IS A VERB? 


A verB is a word that expresses the “action” of the sentence. 
“Action” is used in the broadest sense, 
not necessarily physical action. 


Let us look at different types of words that are verbs: 
= a physical activity to run, to hit, to talk, to walk 
= a mental activity to hope, to believe, to imagine, 
to dream, to think 
= a state or condition to be, to feel, to have, to sleep 


Many verbs, however, do not fall neatly into one of the 
above three categories. They are verbs, nevertheless, 
because they represent the “action” of the sentence. 
The book costs only $5.00. 
The students seem tired. 
The verb is the most important word in a sentence. You 
usually cannot write a COMPLETE SENTENCE, that is, express a 
complete thought, without a verb. 
It is important to identify verbs because the function of 
the other words in a sentence often depends on their rela- 
tionship to the verb. For instance, the subject of a sentence 
is the word doing the action of the verb, and the object is 
the word receiving the action of the verb (see What is a 
Subject?, p. 30, and What are Objects?, p. 36). 


IN ENGLISH 
To help you learn to recognize verbs, look at the para- 
graph below where the verbs are in italics. Some verbs are 
single words, and some are verb phrases, that is, a group 
of words that make up a single verb idea. 

The myth about Jupiter who came to earth in the 
form of a human being is familiar to most people. 
Jupiter, king of the gods, tested the hospitality of the 
people in a certain village. He had taken his son 
Mercury with him, and when the two had entered the 
village and had sought refuge for the night in many 
homes, every home was closed to them. The villagers 
stoned the strangers and set their dogs on them. Only 
the old Philemon and his wife Baucis welcomed the 
strangers in their humble cottage. Although they 
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thought that the strangers were poor wanderers, they 
set their best table for them. The gods thanked the old 
couple. Jupiter transformed their cottage into a temple 
and made Philemon and Baucis custodians. At their 
death they were both turned into trees. The trees still 
stand on either side of the entrance to the temple. 


There are two types of verbs depending on whether or not 
the verb can take a direct object. 
= a TRANSITIVE VERB is a verb which takes a direct object. It 
is indicated in the dictionary by the abbreviation v.t. 
(verb transitive). 
The old couple peer nee the strangers. 


| 
Aa direct object 


= an INTRANSITIVE VERB is a verb that does not take a direct 
object. It is indicated in the dictionary by the abbrevia- 
tion v.i. (verb intransitive). 
The trees still stand on either side of the entrance. 


| 
v.i. (no direct object) 


Many verbs can be used both transitively and intransitively, 
depending on whether or not they have a direct object in 
the sentence. 

The gods entered the house. 


v.t. direct object 
The gods entered and all stood amazed. 


v.i. (no direct object) 


IN LATIN 


As in English, a verb is a word that shows physical action, 
a mental activity, or a state or condition. 


TERMS TO TALK ABOUT VERBS 


= INFINITIVE OR DICTIONARY FORM — The verb form that is the 
name of the verb is called an infinitive: to eat, to sleep, to 
drink (see What is the Infinitive?, p. S53). In the English dic- 
tionary a verb is listed without the “to”: eat, sleep, drink. 

= CONJUGATION — A verb is conjugated or changes in form 
to agree with its subject: I do, he does (see What is a Verb 
Conjugation?, p. 56). 

= TENSE — A verb indicates tense, that is, the time (pre- 
sent, past, or future) of the action: I am, I was, I will be 
(see What is Meant by Tense?, p. 61). 
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=» MooD — A verb shows mood, that is the speaker’s atti- 
tude toward what he or she is saying (see What is Meant 
by Mood/?, p. 93). 

= voice — A verb shows voice, that is, the relation 
between the subject and the action of the verb (see 
What is Meant by Active and Passive Voice?, p. 89). 

= PARTICIPLE — A verb may be used to form a participle: 
writing, written; singing, sung (see What is a Participle?, 
p. 78). 

i = TRANSITIVE OR INTRANSITIVE — A verb can be classified as 

transitive or intransitive depending on whether or not 
the verb can take a direct object (see p. 49). 


® Review 


Underline the verbs or verb phrases in the following sentences. 
= Circle whether the verb is transitive (v.T.) or intransitive (v.1.) 


1. Niobe praises her children. Vite MI: 
2. Juno is watching her husband. V.T. V.I. 
3. Daphne was running fast. VT; EVA, 
4. Jupiter loved many females. NT. OMA; 


5. Diana kills all of Niobe’s children. V.T. V.1. 


CHAPTER 


WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPAL PARTS 
OF A VERB? 


The PRINCIPAL PARTS of a verb are the forms we need 
in order to create all the different tenses. 


IN ENGLISH 
English verbs have three principal parts: 
1. the infinitive without “to” 
2. the past tense 
3. the past participle 
If you know these parts, you can form all the other tenses 
of that verb (see What is an Infinitive?, p. 53; What is the 
Past Tense?, p. 65, and p. 81 in What is a Participle?). 
English verbs fall into two categories depending on how 
they form their principal parts: 
1. REGULAR veRBS—These verbs are called regular because 
their past tense and past participle forms follow the pre- 
dictable pattern of adding -ed, -d, or -t to the infinitive. 


INFINITIVE PAST TENSE PAST PARTICIPLE 
to walk walked walked 

to seem seemed seemed 

to burn burned (burnt) burned (burnt) 


Since the past tense and the past participle are identical, 
regular verbs have only two principal parts, the infini- 
tive and the past. 

2. IRREGULAR VERBS—These verbs are called irregular because 
their principal parts do not follow a regular pattern. 


INFINITIVE Past TENSE PAsT PARTICIPLE 
to be was been 

to sing sang sung 

to go went gone 

to write wrote written 


IN LATIN 
Latin verbs have four principal parts: 
1. the 1* person singular of the present tense 
2. the infinitive 
3. the 1* person singular of the perfect tense 
4. the perfect passive participle 
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In the vocabulary of your textbook and in the dictionary a 
verb entry for the verb to love would look as follows: am6, 
-are, -avi, -atum, with part of the stem or base (am-) 
understood to be continued for each form (amare, amavi, 
am@atus, -a, -um). 

The first principal part (am6) is the 1* person singular of 
the present tense (I love, am loving, do love). It is the form 
under which a verb is listed in a vocabulary or dictionary. 

The second principal part (amare) is the infinitive (to 
love), which indicates the conjugation to which the verb 
belongs, and which, with the -re dropped (ama-), provides 
the present stem of the verb on which the present, imper- 
fect, and future tenses are based. 

The third principal part (amavi) is the 1* person singular 
of the perfect tense (I loved, have loved, did love). It provides 
the stem (amav-) for the perfect system (all the perfect 
tenses: perfect, past perfect, and future perfect). 

The fourth principal part (amatus, -a, -um) is the perfect 
passive participle (having been loved), used as a verbal adjec- 
tive (see p. 82) and to make the perfect tenses in the passive 
voice (see Perfect tenses in the passive voice, p. 91). 

You will find additional information on the principal 
parts in the chapters dealing with the various verb tenses. 


® Review 


|. Write the principal parts of these English verbs. 
INFINITIVE PAST TENSE PAST PARTICIPLE 


1. to think 
2. torun 
3. to drive 


Il. Using the principal parts of the regular verb love, amo, amare, 
amavi, amatus (-a, -um), as an example, write the principal 
parts of the regular verb laudo (praise). 

a Write the English translations of the principal parts above. 


PRESENT TENSE PERFECT TENSE — PERFECT PASSIVE 
1° PER. SING. _ INFINITIVE 1° PER. SING. PARTICIPLE 


LATIN 


ENGLISH 


CHAPTER 


WHAT IS THE INFINITIVE? 


The INFINITIVE is a form of the verb without person 
or number, giving its basic meaning. 


The Latin equivalent of the verb to study is discere. 
SSCs 


infinitive 


IN ENGLISH 


All verbs have two infinitives: a present infinitive and a per- 
fect infinitive. 

PRESENT INFINITIVE — The present infinitive is composed of 
two words: to + the dictionary form of the verb: to love, to 
walk, The DICTIONARY FORM is the form of the verb that is 
listed as the entry in the dictionary: love, walk. 


PERFECT INFINITIVE — The perfect inifnitive is composed of 
to have + the past participle (see p. 81 in What is a 
Participle?): to have loved, to have walked. 


PRESENT INFINITIVE PERFECT INFINITIVE 


to be to have been 
to write to have written 
to love to have loved 


Although the infinitive is the most basic form of the verb, 
it can never be used in a sentence without another verb 
that is conjugated (see What is a Verb Conjugation?, p. 56). 


To learn is challenging. 

(es 

infinitive conjugated verb 

It 4 important to be on time. 

conjugated verb infinitive 

Mark and Julia wae to come home. 

conjugated verb infinitive 

The dictionary form of the verb, rather than the infini- 
tive, is used after such verbs as /et, must, should, and can. 

Mark must come home by midnight. 

dictonact form 
Apollo let his son drive the chariot of the sun. 


| 
dictionary form 
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16. INFINITIVE 


IN LATIN 


As in English, all verbs have a present infinitive and a perfect 
infinitive. Latin also has a future infinitive. 

PRESENT INFINITIVE — The present infinitive, the second 
principal part of the verb, ends in -re (see What are the 
Principal Parts of a Verb?, p. 51). The present infinitive form 
provides two essential elements. 

1. CONJUGATION — The ending of the present infinitive 
enables you to identify the conjugation to which the 
verb belongs: 1* -are, 2" €re, 3" -ere, or 4" -ire. 

2. PRESENT STEM — The stem of the present infinitive, 
referred to as the PRESENT STEM, gives you the stem to 
which are attached the personal endings of the pre- 
sent tense, as well as the tense signs and personal 
endings for the imperfect and future tenses. (See 
What is the Present Tense?, p. 63, What is the Past 
Tense?, p. 65, and What is the Future Tense?, p. 71.) 


PERFECT INFINITIVE — The perfect infinitive is formed by 
adding -isse to the perfect stem of the verb (see pp. 66). 


PRESENT PERFECT 

INFINITIVE INFINITIVE 
1* am@éare amavisse to love, to have loved 
2™ ~~ docére docuisse to teach, to have taught 
3". capete cépisse to take, to have taken 
4" — -venire vénisse to come, to have come 


FUTURE INFINITIVE — The future infinitive is a verb phrase 

formed by adding the ending -trus, -a, -um to the present 

stem + esse. It is mainly used in indirect statements (see 

p. 111 in What is Meant by Direct and Indirect Statements ?). 
amaturus esse about to love 


The present infinitive has three main functions: 
=» as a complementary infinitive; i.e., to complete the 
meaning of a conjugated verb 


Mark and Julia want to come home. 
Marcus et Itlia domum = désiderant. 
| 
infinitive conjugated verb 
= as a noun, particularly as subject of a sentence (see What 
is a Subject?, p. 30) 
To learn is easy. 
Discere est facile. 
| 


infinitive conjugated verb 


16. INFINITIVE 55 


= asa verb in an indirect statement (see p. 111) 80 
He says that the gods are coming. 
Dicit deds veare: 


verb of saying infinitive 


CONSULTING THE DICTIONARY 

In English it is possible to change the meaning of a verb 

by placing short words (prepositions or adverbs) after it. 

For example, the verb look in Column A below changes 
meaning depending on the word that follows it (to, after, 

for, into). In Latin it is impossible to change the meaning 90 
of a verb by adding a preposition or an adverb as in 
Column A. An entirely different Latin verb corresponds to 

each meaning. 


COLUMN A MEANING LATIN 

to look — to look at spectare 
I looked at the photo. 

tolook for — to search for quaerere 


I am looking for my book. 


to look after — _ to take care of curare 


I am looking after the children. = 


tolookinto — to investigate investigare 
We'll look into the problem. 


When consulting an English-Latin dictionary, all the 
examples above under Column A can be found under the 
dictionary entry look (spectare); however, you will have to 
search under that entry for the specific expression to find 
the correct Latin equivalent. 


® REvIEW 

Give the English infinitive for the italicized verbs below. 
1. Apollo gave Midas ass's ears. 

2. His barber knew the secret. 

3. His barber was the only one who saw the ears. 


4. He dug a hole in the ground. 
5. He whispered the secret into the hole. 
6. The reeds in the hole sang the secret aloud. 
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CHAPTER 


WHAT IS A VERB CONJUGATION? 


A VERB CONJUGATION is a list of the six possible forms 
of the verb for a particular tense. 


Iam 

you are 

he, she, it is 
we are 

you are 
they are 


Different tenses have different verb forms, but the principle 
of conjugation remains the same. In this chapter all our 
examples are in the present tense (see What is the Present 
Tense?, p. 63).} 


IN ENGLISH 


The verb to be conjugated above is the English verb that 
changes the most; it has three forms: am, are, and is. (The 
initial vowel is often replaced by an apostrophe: I’m, 
you’re, he’s). Most English verbs only have two forms such 
as the verb to love. 


SINGULAR 
1 PERSON I love 
2” PERSON you love 
he loves 
3" PERSON she loves 
it loves 
PLURAL 
1° PERSON we love 
2" PERSON you love 
3"° PERSON they love 


Because English verbs change so little, it isn’t necessary to 
learn “to conjugate a verb;” that is, to list all its possible 
forms. For most verbs, it is much simpler to say that the 
verb adds an “-s” in the 3 person singular. 


IN LATIN 


The word conjugation comes from two Latin ideas: con (with) 
and jug (join); the endings are joined to the stem of the verb 


lUnless otherwise specified, all tenses are in the active voice (see What is 
Meant by Active and Passive Voice?, p. 89). 


17. VERB CONJUGATION 


resulting in a verb form. Unlike English verb forms, Latin 

verb forms change endings to indicate the different per- 

sons (1*, 2", and 3") and number (singular and plural). 

(See What is a Personal Pronoun/?, p. 41). 

The first step is to establish whether the verb is a regular 
or irregular verb. 

» Almost all verbs follow a predictable pattern and are 
called REGULAR VERBS. Only one example must be memo- 
rized, and the pattern can then be applied to other 
verbs in the same group. 

» A few verbs do not follow a predictable pattern and are 
called IRREGULAR VERBS. The conjugation of these verbs 
must be memorized individually. Some common verbs 
are irregular, for instance esse (to be). Consult your 
textbook for the conjugation of irregular verbs. 

For each tense, a Latin verb has six different endings, 

one for each person in the singular and in the plural. 

These endings are called PERSONAL ENDINGS. Let us look at 

the conjugation of the regular verb amare (to love) in the 

present tense. 

SINGULAR 
1"PERSON amo I love, I am loving, I do love 
2" PERSON amas you love, you are loving, you do love 
3" PERSON amat he, she, it loves; he, she, it is loving; 

he, she, it does love 

PLURAL 
I"PERSON amamus we love, we are loving, we do love 
2 PERSON amiatis you love, you are loving, you do love 
3"PERSON amant _ they love, they are loving, they do love 


Since the personal endings of the verb indicate the sub- 
ject, Latin subject pronouns do not usually have to be 
expressed: the 1“ person singular amo can only mean “J 
love.” In the 3 person singular, however, the -t personal 
ending may refer to a masculine, feminine, or neuter 
subject: amat can mean “he loves, she loves,” or “it 
loves.” In this case, you will have to look at the previous 
sentences, i.e., the CONTEXT, to identify the subject. 

Marcus florés portat. Florés amat. 

Mark is carrying the flowers. He loves the flowers. 

Iulia florés portat. Florés amat. 

Julia is carrying the flowers. She loves flowers. 

Animal florés dévorat. Florés amat. 

The animal is eating the flowers. It loves flowers. 
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17. VERB CONJUGATION 


How TO CONJUGATE A REGULAR VERB 

Regular verbs are conjugated according to one of four 

patterns, or groups (also called “conjugations”), referred 

to as the 1° CONJUGATION, the 2"° CONJUGATION, the 3" CON- 

JUGATION, and the 4™ CONJUGATION. To conjugate a regular 

verb these are the steps to follow. 

1. CONJUGATION — Establish the conjugation of the verb by 
looking at the vowel that precedes the -re of the infini- 
tive (see What is the Infinitive?, p. 53). 


CONJUGATION 


4 


INFINITIVE 

ENDING 

-are amare to love 
-ére docére to teach 
-ere mittere to send 
-ire audire to hear 


It is important to distinguish between the long and 
short -e- in the infinitive of verbs, because they indicate 
the difference between the 2™ and 3" conjugations. 
Your Latin textbook will also refer to a category of 3" 
conjugation verbs called 3"-i6, so called because a char- 
acteristic -i- appears in several forms: faciO (I do, I 
make), faciébam (I did, I made), faciam (I shall make). 
The 3”-i6 verbs take the usual 3 conjugation personal 


endings. 


2. STEM — Determine the present stem to which you will 
add the personal endings by dropping the -re ending of 
the infinitive (see p. 54). 


CONJUGATION 
1* 
Qn 
3" 
4th 


INFINITIVE STEM 
amare ama- 
docére docé- 
mittere mitte- 
audire audi- 


The present stem is used for the present tense (see 
p. 63). the imperfect tense (pp. 65-6), and the future 
tense (p. 71). Consult your textbook for irregularities 
and for the stems to be used for other tenses. 

3. PERSONAL ENDINGS — Add the personal endings you have 


memorized. 
PERSON 
1 st 
Qn 
30 


SINGULAR —— PLURAL 
-Oor-m'  -mus 
-S -tis 

-t -nt 


lim appears in the imperfect and future tenses. 


17. VERB CONJUGATION 


These personal endings are the same for the present, 
imperfect, and future tenses of all four conjugations. In 
order to distinguish between these tenses which have 
the same stem and personal endings, one or two letters, 
called a TENSE SIGN, are inserted between the stem and 
the personal endings in the imperfect (see p. 65) and in 
the future tenses (see p. 71). Consult your textbook for 
irregularities and for the endings to be used for other 
tenses. 


Let us look at other regular verbs belonging to the same 
conjugation to see how a pattern is applied. 


amare to love 
portare to carry 
cantare to sing 


1. CONJUGATION — The -a- which precedes the -re infinitive 
ending indicates that they belong to the 1* conjugation. 
2. StEéM — Dropping the -re ending of the infinitive gives 
us the present stem of each verb. 
ama- 
porta- 
canta- 
3. PERSONAL ENDINGS — The same personal endings are 
added to the stem of each verb to form the present 


tense. 
PERSON 
SINGULAR 
e amo! porto! canto! 
2" amas portas cantas 
ei amat portat cantat 
PLURAL 
jg amamus portamus cantamus 
ae amatis portatis cantatis 
Bg amant portant cantant 


Your Latin textbook lists the complete pattern for the 
other three conjugations. 


1The 1° person singular in the 1* conjugation contracts the final -a of the 
stem + the personal ending 6 to 0— amo. 
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® REVIEW 


|. Circle the infinitive ending for each Latin verb below. 
a Circle the conjugation to which each verb belongs. 


1. cantare (to sing) 1% 2g 3 <A 
2. vivere (to live) 1# 2 ea 
3. débére (to owe) if 2, SaaS 
4. munire (to fortify) i Zoe Ss ae a 
5. crédere (to believe) 1 on) MER ea 


ll. The Latin equivalent of the verb to praise is laudare. 
« Indicate the stem. 
a Write the Latin present tense conjugation of the verb. 
a Write a simple English translation for each form. 


STEM: 


1° PER. SING. 
2" PER. SING. 
3” PER. SING, 
1% PER. PL. 
2” PER. PL. 


3” PER. PL. 


CHAPTER 


WHAT IS MEANT BY TENSE? 


The TENSE of a verb indicates when the action of the verb 
takes place: at the present time, in the past, or in the 
future. The word tense comes from 
the Latin tempus, meaning time. 
you eat PRESENT 
you ate PAST 
you willeat FUTURE 
As you can see, just by putting the verb in a different tense 
and without giving any additional information (such as 
“you eat now,” “you ate yesterday,” “you will eat tomorrow”), 
one can indicate when the action of the verb takes place. 
Tenses may be classified according to the way they are 
formed. A SIMPLE TENSE consists of only one verb form: ate, 
while a VERB PHRASE consists of one or more auxiliaries plus the 
main verb: am eating (see What are Auxiliary Verbs?, p. 75). 


IN ENGLISH 
Listed below are the main six tenses in English. 
PRESENT I eat PRESENT PERFECT I have eaten 
PAST I ate PAST PERFECT I had eaten 
Future I will eat FUTURE PERFECT I will have eaten 


As you can see, there are only two simple tenses (present 
and past). The other tenses are verb phrases. The listing of 
the forms of a verb in all six tenses is called a SYNOPSIS. 
Above is a synopsis of the verb eat in the 1* person singular. 


iN LATIN 


In Latin, the same six tenses are divided into two systems, 
depending on whether the present stem (see p. 54) or per- 
fect stem (see p. 66) is used to form the tense. 


PRESENT SYSTEM PERFECT SYSTEM 

present perfect 

imperfect past perfect or pluperfect 
future future perfect 


These tenses are discussed in separate sections: What is the 
Present Tense?, p. 63; What is the Past Tense?; p. 65; What is 
the Past Perfect Tense?; p. 69, What is the Future Tense?, 
p. 71; and What is the Future Perfect Tense?, p. 73. 
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®% Review 
|. Write a synopsis in the 1* person singular (“I”) for the English 
verb think. 
PRESENT PRESENT PERFECT. 
Past PAST PERFECT 
FUTURE FUTURE PERFECT 


Il. Write a synopsis in the 3° person plural (“they”) for the 
English verb eat. 
PRESENT. PRESENT PERFECT. 
PAST PAST PERFECT 


FUTURE FUTURE PERFECT 


CHAPTER 


WHAT IS THE PRESENT TENSE? 


The PRESENT TENSE indicates that the action is happening 
at the present time. It can be at the moment the speaker 
is speaking, a habitual action, or a general truth. 


PRESENT TIME I see you. 

HABITUAL ACTION He smokes constantly. 

GENERAL TRUTH The sun rises every day. 
IN ENGLISH 


There are three forms of the verb that indicate the present 
tense. Each form has a slightly different meaning: 


SIMPLE PRESENT Pan watches the nymph. 
PRESENT PROGRESSIVE Pan is watching the nymph. 
PRESENT EMPHATIC Pan does watch the nymph. 


To ask questions, you need to use the progressive or 
emphatic form. 


Is Pan watching the nymph? 
Does Pan usually watch the nymph? 


IN LATIN 
Unlike in English, there is only one verb form to indicate 
the present tense. The Latin present tense is used to 
express the meaning of the simple, progressive, and 
emphatic forms of the English present tense. 

The present tense in Latin is a simple tense formed by 
adding a set of personal endings to the present stem of the 
verb (see p. 58 and What is a Verb Conjugation?, p. 56). 

Pan watches the nymph. 


| 
spectat 


Pan is watching the nymph. 
spectat 
Pan does watch the nymph. 


spectat 


When translating a Latin verb in the present tense into 
English, you will have to choose the most appropriate of 
the three English meanings according to the context. 
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N. B. Since the Latin present is always indicated by the stem 
plus the ending of the verb without an auxiliary verb such as 
is and does, do not translate these English auxiliary verbs 
into Latin. Simply put the main verb in the present tense. 


® ReEvIEW 


Below are three Latin sentences followed by their English transla- 
tion. 

® Write the English translation for each verb in the progressive form. 
= Write the English translation for each verb in the emphatic form. 
= Write each sentence in English as a question. 


1. Puellae aquam sacram portant. 
The girls carry the sacred water. 


PROGRESSIVE FORM: 
EMPHATIC FORM: 
QUESTION: 


2. Virgo Vestalis ignem sacram curat. 
The Vestal Virgin takes care of the sacred fire. 


PROGRESSIVE FORM: 
EMPHATIC FORM: 
QUESTION: ? 


3. Virginés Vestalés in aede sacra habitant. 
The Vestal Virgins live in a sacred building. 


PROGRESSIVE FORM: 
EMPHATIC FORM: 


QUESTION: ? 


CHAPTER 


WHAT IS THE PAST TENSE? 


The PAST TENSE is used to express an action 
that occurred previously, some time before the present time. 


I saw you yesterday. 


IN ENGLISH 


There are several verb forms which indicate that the 
action took place in the past. 


SIMPLE PAST I worked 

PAST PROGRESSIVE I was working 
PAST EMPHATIC I did work 
WITH HELPING VERB USED TO‘ used to work 
PRESENT PERFECT I have worked 


The simple past is a SIMPLE TENSE; that is, it consists of one 
word (worked in the example above). The other past tenses 
are called VERB PHRASES; i.e., they consist of more than one 
word, an auxiliary verb plus a main verb: was working, did 
work, have worked (see What is an Auxiliary Verb?, p. 75). 


IN LATIN 


There are two Latin tenses which correspond to the several 
verb forms above: the imperfect and the perfect (present 
perfect in English). 


THE IMPERFECT TENSE 
The imperfect is a simple tense formed with the present 
stem + the imperfect tense sign -ba- + personal endings 
(see pp. 57-9). The personal endings are the same as those 
of the present tense, except that the 1* person singular 
ends in -m (specta- + -ba- + m — spectabam (I watched). 
There are several English verb forms that indicate that 
the imperfect should be used in Latin. 


1. when the English verb form is in the past progressive 
tense (were watching) 


The nymphs were watching the stag in the woods. 
Nymphae cervum in silvis spectabant. 


| 
imperfect 
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20. PAST TENSE 


2. when the English verb form is in the past emphatic tense 
(did work) 


The women did work in the fields for a long time. 
Dit feminae in agris ee 


imperfect 


3. when the English verb form includes, or could include, 
the helping verb “used to” or “was accustomed to” (used 
to work, was accustomed to work) 


Narcissus used to watch his reflection in the pool. 
Narcissus in stagn6o imaginem suam spectabat. 
| 


imperfect 


THE PERFECT TENSE 

The perfect tense of all four conjugations is formed with a 
PERFECT STEM based on the third principal part of the verb 
and a special set of perfect personal endings. 


1. PRINCIPAL PART — Identify the third principal part of a 
verb (see What are the Principal Parts of a Verb?, p. 51). 
amo, amare, amavi, amatum 
Be principal part — perfect 


2. PERFECT STEM — To find the perfect stem, drop the final 
-Tof the third principal part. 
amav - 
The perfect stem is not only the stem to which the per- 
fect personal endings (see 3 below) are added to form 
the perfect tense; it also serves as the stem to form the 
past perfect and future perfect tenses (see (What is the 
Past Perfect Tense?, p. 69 and What is the Future Perfect 
Tense?, p. 73). 


3. PERSONAL ENDINGS — Add the perfect personal endings. 
They are the same for all the conjugations. 


PERSON SINGULAR ~—- PLURAL 
ibs -i -imus 
Plea -isti -istis 
a -it -€runt 


The perfect tense has several English translations; for 
example amavi can be translated I loved, I have loved, and 
I did love. 


20. PAST TENSE 


SELECTION OF THE IMPERFECT OR PERFECT TENSE 

When discussing and describing past events and activities, 
both the imperfect and the perfect are used. Whether to 
put a verb in the perfect or the imperfect tense often 
depends upon the context. As a general guideline, the dif- 
ference in the two tenses is as follows: 


IMPERFECT —> tells “how things used to be” or “what was 
going on” during a period of time 
PERFECT —> _ tells “what happened” during a fixed 
period of time 
Here is an example. In English, the same form of the 
verb to go, namely “went,” is used in the two answers 
below: “I went to the park.” However, the tense of 
the Latin verb ire (to go) changes depending on the 
question asked. 
= “What happened?” 
QUESTION: What did you do yesterday? 
ANSWER: I went to school. 
The question and answer tell “what happened yesterday;” 
therefore, the Latin equivalent of did do and went are in the 
perfect. 
QUESTION: Quid égisti heri? 
ANSWER:  Ivi in scholam. 
» “How things used to be” 


QUESTION: What did you all do when you were children? 
ANSWER: We went to school. 
The question and answer tell “how things used to be;” 
therefore, the Latin equivalent of did do and went are in the 
imperfect. 
QUESTION: Quid ageébatis quando liberi eratis? 
ANSWER: Ibamus in scholam. 
a “What was going on?” 
Since the perfect and the imperfect indicate actions 
that took place at some time in the past, often during 
the same period, you will often find the two tenses 
intermingled in a sentence or a story. 


Callisto was walking in the woods when she saw a bear. 
Both actions was walking and saw took place at the same 
time in the past. What was going on? Callisto was walking 
— imperfect. What happened? She saw a bear — perfect. 

Callisto per silvas ambulabat cum ursam vidit. 


= elt 
imperfect perfect 
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Consult your Latin textbook for additional guidelines to 
help you choose the appropriate tense. Practice by analyz- 
ing English paragraphs. Pick out the verbs in the past and 
indicate for each one if you would put it in the perfect or 
the imperfect. Sometimes both tenses are possible, but 
usually one of the two is more logical. 


® REVIEW 

Circle the verbs in italics that would be put in the Imperfect and 
underline the verbs in italics that would be put in the Perfect in 
Latin. 


I was sitting at home in the evening watching television. The 
dog was sleeping beside me, and I was not afraid because he 
was a good watch dog. My husband was working late, and my 
son was sleeping upstairs. Suddenly I heard a noise in the 
kitchen. The dog sat up and barked. I ran upstairs and called 
the police on the phone. They arrived in minutes and found 


that a broom had fallen out of the closet. 


CHAPTER 


WHAT IS THE PAST PERFECT TENSE? 


The PAST PERFECT TENSE, also called the PLUPERFECT in Latin, 
is used to express an action completed in the past 
before another action or event which 
also occurred in the past. 


She remembered that she had forgotten her keys. 
simple past past perfect 
1 2 


Both actions 1 and 2 occurred in the past, but action 2 
preceded action 1. Therefore, action 2 is in the past perfect. 


IN ENGLISH 


The past perfect is a verb phrase formed with the auxiliary 
had + the past participle of the main verb: I had eaten, he 
had eaten. In conversation, had is often shortened to ‘d 


(She remembered that she’d forgotten her keys). 


Don’t forget that verb tenses indicate the time that an 
action occurs. Therefore, in order to show that actions 
took place at different times, different tenses must be 


used. 
They had moved before school opened in the fall. 
as | 
past perfect simple past 
2 1 
Action 2 took place before action 1. 


IN LATIN 


The pluperfect is a tense formed with the perfect stem (see 
p. 66) + the imperfect forms of esse (to be): cantav- + 
-eram — cantaveram (I had sung), cantaveras (you had 


sung), cantaverat (he had sung), etc. 


As in English, a verb is put in the pluperfect in order to 
stress that the action of that verb took place before the 
action of a verb in either the perfect or the imperfect. 
Observe the sequence of events expressed by the past tenses 


in the following time-line: 


VERB TENSE: Pluperfect Perfect or Present 
Imperfect 
-2 -1 0 


eo 
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TIME ACTION TAKES PLACE: 0— now 
40 - 1 — before 0 
- 2 —> before -1 


= same verb tense same moment in time 


Niobe was weeping because Apollo was killing her sons. 
Niobé ies ae quia Apollo filids oe 


imperfect imperfect 
| -1 


Two actions in the imperfect show that they took place at 
the same time in the past (before 0). 
» different verb tenses — different times 


Niobe was weeping because Apollo had killed her sons. 
Niobé si aa quia Apollo filids necaverat. 


imperfect pluperfect 
= 3 


The action in the pluperfect (point -2) occurred before the 
action in the imperfect (point -1). 


® REvIEW 


In the parentheses, number the verbs in italics according to 

where they are on the time-line on p. 69: -1 or -2. 

= On the line below, indicate if the verb would be in the imper- 
fect (I), perfect (P), or in the pluperfect (PP) in Latin. 


1. Often the gods came to earth to see what the people had done. 
eae) 54) 


2. The village people had stoned strangers; they were cruel. 


at Beeetah 


3. Baucis and Philemon were kind; they had welcomed them. 


fe se Se) (a seta 


4, Baucis prepared a meal; she had stored food. 


Coreen cone! 


CHAPTER 


WHAT IS THE FUTURE TENSE? 


The FUTURE TENSE indicates that an action will take place 
some time later than the present. 


He will see you tomorrow. 


IN ENGLISH 

The future tense is expressed by a verb phrase formed with 
the auxiliary will or shall + the dictionary form of the 
main verb. In conversation, shall and will are often short- 
ened to ‘I] (You’l] do it tomorrow). 

Thisbe will arrive first. 

Pyramus will grieve for her death.1 
In practice the future time is often replaced with the verb 
phrase “is going to” or the present tense. 


Pyramus is going to be late. 
Pyramus will grieve when he sees Thisbe’s bloody veil. 
| 


—— 
future tense present tense (future time) 


IN LATIN 
Unlike in English, you do not need an auxiliary verb to 
show that an action will take place in the future. The 
future tense is formed with the present stem (see p. 58) + 
the future tense sign -bi- (or -bu-) for the 1* and 2" conju- 
gations or -€- (or -e-) for the 3" and 4" conjugations + per- 
sonal endings similar to the present tense (see p. 57-9). 
Consult your textbook for the complete four conjugations. 


1 cantabit he/she/it will sing 
2 docébimus we shall teach 

Ss" mittés you will send 

4" audient they will hear 


The use of the future tense in Latin corresponds to the use 
of the future tense in English. 
Thisbé prima adveniet. 
future 
Thisbe will arrive first. 


1pyramus and Thisbe are young lovers whose marriage is prevented by their 
parents. They agree to meet secretly and through mistakes kill themselves 
thinking each has caused the death of the other. 
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22. FUTURE TENSE 


Pyramus mortem eius aii 


future tense 
Pyramus will grieve for her death. 


N.B. While English occasionally uses the present tense after 
expressions such as as soon as, when, and by the time, which 
introduce an action that will take place in the future, Latin 
uses the future tense (see time-line p. 73). 

Pyramus will grieve when he ‘st Thisbe’s scarf. 


future tense resent tense 
future time "as soon as he will see. . .”) 


Pyramus dolebit cum velamina Thisbés vidébit. 
future tense future tense 
Latin is stricter than English in its use of tenses. 


® ReEvIEW 


Indicate the tense of the verb in italics: present (P) or future (F). 
= Indicate the tense of the verb as it would be in a Latin sentence. 


1, As soon as Pyramus and Thisbe fall in love, they will want to meet 


secretly. 
IN ENGLISH: P OF P F 
IN LATIN: POF P F 


2. When Thisbe sees the lion, she will hide in a cave. 


IN ENGLISH: P oF P F 
IN LATIN: P F P F 


3. Pyramus will kill himself after he sees Thisbe’s bloody veil. 


IN ENGLISH: ene & P F 
IN LATIN: P F P F 


CHAPTER 


WHAT IS THE FUTURE PERFECT TENSE? 


The FUTURE PERFECT TENSE is used to express an action which 
will occur before another action in the future 
or before a specific time in the future. 


By the time we leave, he will have finished. 
ae ae 
future event future perfect 
2 1 


Both actions 1 and 2 will occur at some future time, but 
action 1 will be completed before action 2 takes place. 
Therefore, action 1 is in the future perfect tense. 
IN ENGLISH 
The future perfect is a verb phrase formed with the auxil- 
iary will have (or shall have) + the past participle of the 
main verb (see p. 81): J will have walked, she will have gone. 
In conversation will is shortened to ’/] and, in some cases, 
dropped altogether and have or has is shortened to ‘ve or ’s. 
I'll see you as soon as I will [I'll] have finished. [rarely used] 
Ill see you as soon as I have finished. [rarely used] 
I'll see you as soon as I’ve finished. [most common] 
The future perfect is often used following expressions such 
as by then, by that time, by + a date. 
By the end of the month, he will have graduated. 
By June, I will have saved enough to buy a car. 


IN LATIN 
The future perfect is a single word formed with the perfect 
stem (see p. 66) + the future tense of esse (to be): cantav- + 
-ero — cantaver6 (I will have sung), cantaveris (you will have 
sung), cantaverit (he will have sung), etc. 

As in English, a verb is put in the future perfect in order 
to stress that the action of that verb will take place before 
the action of a verb in the future tense, or before a specific 
future time. Observe the sequence of events expressed by 
the future tenses in the following time-line: 


VERB TENSE: Present Future perfect Future 
0 1 2 
—. Slt 
TIME ACTION TAKES PLACE: 0 — now 


1 > after 0 and before 2 
2 > after 0 
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23. FUTURE PERFECT TENSE 


When Pyramus arrives, Thisbe will have left. 


| 
present tense (future time implied) future perfect 
2 1 


Cum Pyramus adveniet, Thisbé discesserit. 


| 
future tense future perfect 
2 1 


N.B. Remember that English often uses the present tense 
when a future time is implied (see p. 71). In the above example, 
the actions taking place at point 2 are in the present tense in 
English, but in the future tense in Latin. However, the 
actions taking place at point 1 are in the future perfect in 


both languages. 
®& REVIEW 
Indicate the tense of the verb in italics: present (P), future (F), or 
future perfect (FP). 
® Indicate the tense of the verb as it would be in a Latin sentence. 
1. Pyramus will kill himself when he sees the bloody veil of Thisbe. 
IN ENGLISH: P F FP P F FP 
IN LATIN: P F FP P F FP 
‘2. The blood of Pyramus will have changed the color of the 
fruit of the mulberry tree by the time Thisbe returns. 
IN ENGLISH: P F FP P F FP 
IN LATIN: P F FP P F FP 
3. When Thisbe comes back, Pyramus already will have killed 
himself. 
IN ENGLISH: P F FP P F FP 


IN LATIN: P F FP P F FP 


CHAPTER 


WHAT IS AN AUXILIARY VERB? 


A verb is called an AUXILIARY VERB Or HELPING VERB 
when it helps another verb, called the MAIN VERB, 
form one of its tenses. The auxiliary verb 
plus a main verb form a VERB PHRASE. 

verb phrase 


: ; 

Jupiter was watching the nymph. 
auxilia main 
verb yl verb 


IN ENGLISH 

There are three auxiliary verbs, forms of to be, to have, and 

to do, as well as a series of auxiliary words such as will, 

would, may, must, can, could, and used to that are used to 

change the tense and meaning of the main verb. Auxiliary 

verbs and words serve many purposes: 

= forms of to be — for the progressive of the present and 
past tenses (see What is the Present Tense?, p. 63; What is 
the Past Tense?, p. 65) 


Jupiter is watching the nymph. 
present progressive 
Apollo was chasing Daphne. 
past progressive 


» forms of to be — for the passive voice (see What is Meant 
by Active and Passive Voice?, p. 89) 


The story is read by many students. 
present passive 
The play was performed by experienced actors. 
past passive 


» forms of to have — for the perfect tenses (see What is the 
Past Tense?, p. 65; What is the Past Perfect Tense?, p. 69; 
What is the Future Perfect Tense?, p. 73) 


Latona has called her children. 


present perfect 
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24. AUXILIARY VERBS 


Pan had breathed over the reeds. 


past perfect 


» forms of to do — for the emphatic forms of the present 


and past tenses (see What is the Present Tense?, p. 63; 
What is the Past Tense?, p. 65) 


Jupiter does like to watch the nymph. 
present emphatic 
Pan did make a flute out of reeds. 


past emphatic 


= forms of to do — for questions and negative sentences 


(see What are Declarative and Interrogative Sentences?, 
p. 106) 

Does Jupiter watch the nymph? 

Apollo does not chase Daphne. 
will — to form the future tense (see What is the Future 
Tense?, p. 71) 

Apollo will chase Daphne. 
may — to form ideas of possibility or probability (see 
What is the Subjunctive Mood?, p. 97) 

The Argonauts may come tomorrow. 


IN LATIN 
Unlike English, Latin rarely uses verb phrases. Tenses and 
ideas that are expressed by a verb phrase in English are 
usually expressed by a simple verb in Latin. 


Jupiter is watching the nymph. 


IN ENGLISH: present progressive 
IN LATIN: present — spectat 


Latona has called her children. 


IN ENGLISH: present perfect 
IN LATIN: present perfect — vocavit 


The story is read by many students. 


IN ENGLISH: present passive 
IN LaTIN: present passive > legitur 


Jupiter does love the nymphs. 
ie) 


IN ENGLISH: present emphatic 
IN LaTIN: present > amat 


24. AUXILIARY VERBS 77 


® REVIEW 


Underline the verbs in the following paragraph. 
a Circle the verb phrases. 


Phaethon demanded proof that his father was the sun god 
Apollo. The boy asked permission to drive the chariot of the 
sun across the sky for a day. Apollo was feeling sad because 
his son had requested such a dangerous proof. When 
Phaethon insisted, his father sorrowfully yoked the wild 
horses of the sun chariot. The horses could feel the weak 
hands on the reins and plunged wildly through the sky. 
Alternately the earth was burned and was frozen. Finally 
Jupiter hurled a thunderbolt at the chariot to save the earth, 


but Phaethon was killed in the tragic fall. 
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CHAPTER 


WHAT IS A PARTICIPLE? 


A PARTICIPLE is a verb form which is part verb 
and part adjective; it is called a VERBAL ADJECTIVE. 
It can be used in one of two ways: with an auxiliary verb 
to indicate certain tenses or as an adjective 
to describe someone or something. 


Pandora has closed the box. 
ee 


auxiliary + participle — present perfect tense 
The lose box now held only hope. 
participle describing box — adjective 
In English, there are two participles: the present participle 


and the past participle. In Latin, there are three participles: 
the present, the past, and the future participles. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE 

IN ENGLISH 
The present participle is easy to recognize because it is the 
-ing form of the verb: working, studying, dancing, playing. 
The present participle has three functions: 


1. as the main verb in a verb phrase with forms of the 
auxiliary to be in the progressive tenses (see pp. 63, 65) 
Theseus is entering the labyrinth.! 


present progressive of to enter 
Ariadne was trying to help Theseus. 
past progressive of to try 


2. as an adjective describing a noun or pronoun (see 
p. 121) 


Theseus was a daring hero. 
describes the noun hero 
He was daring. 


describes the pronoun he 


1Theseus went to Crete to kill the Minotaur, a creature half-man and half- 
bull. The princess Ariadne gave him a ball of string to unwind so that he 
could find his way out of the maze, called the labyrinth, where the 
Minotaur was housed. 


25. PARTICIPLES 


3. as an adjective introducing a participial phrase (see 
p. 103) 
Theseus, seeing the Minotaur, was not afraid. 


The entire phrase, seeing the Minotaur, works as an 
adjective modifying Theseus. 


No one saw Theseus killing the Minotaur. 
The entire phrase, killing the Minotaur, works as an 
adjective modifying Theseus. 


IN LATIN 

The present participle is called the PRESENT ACTIVE PARTICIPLE, 
“active” because it is always active in meaning (see What is 
Meant by Active and Passive Voice?, p. 89). It is formed with 
the present stem of the verb (see p. 58) + -ms (nom. sing.), 
-ntis (gen. sing.) and acts as an adjective of the 3" declen- 
sion, Group B (see pp. 123-4). As an adjective, it must 
agree in case, gender, and number with the noun or pro- 
noun modified (see What is an Adjective?, p. 120). Here is an 
example for each of the four conjugations: 


1* CONJUGATION cantans, cantantis singing 
2" CONJUGATION docéns, docentis teaching 
3" conjuGATION mitténs, mittentis sending 
3”-io capiéns, capientis taking 
4” CONJUGATION audiéns, audientis hearing 


Unlike in English where the present participle can be part of 
a verb phrase, the present active participle in Latin can 
only function as an adjective. The present active participle 
is used in one of two ways. 


1. as a descriptive adjective (see p. 121) 


Theseus was a daring hero. 
1. NOUN MODIFIED: hero 
2. CASE: Hero is a predicate word > nominative 
3. GENDER & NUMBER: H€ros (hero) is masculine singular. 


Théseus erat héros Ne 


present active participle 
nom. masc. sing. 


Theseus saw the burning palace. 
1, NOUN MODIFIED: palace 
2. Case: Palace is a direct object — accusative 
3. GENDER & NuMBER: Régia (palace) is feminine singular. 


Théseus régiam — vidit. 


present active participle 
acc. fem. sing. 
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25. PARTICIPLES 


2. as an adjective introducing a participial phrase (see p. 103) 


Theseus, seeing the Minotaur, was not afraid. 
1, NOUN MODIFIED: Theseus 
2. CASE: Theseus is a subject — nominative 
3. GENDER & NUMBER: Theseus is masculine singular. 


Théseus Minotaurum kay non timébat. 
present active participle 
nom. masc, sing. 


No one saw Theseus killing the Minotaur. 


1, NOUN MODIFIED: Theseus 
2. Case: Theseus is a direct object — accusative 
3. GENDER & NUMBER: Theseus is masculine singular. 


Némo Théseum MinOotaurum scam vidit. 


present active participle 
acc. masc. sing. 


N.B. — Never assume that an English word ending in 
-ing will be translated by a Latin present active participle. 
1. It could be a progressive form of an English verb whose 
Latin equivalent is a simple verb form. 
Orpheus is singing.1 
P sing. 
present progressive 
Orpheus cantat. 


| 
present (see p. 63) 


The animals were listening. 
past progressive 
Animalia audiébant. 
mapetect (see p. 65) 


Eurydice will be coming soon. 


future progressive 
Eurydice veniet. 


fattine (see p. 71) 
2. It could be a verbal noun (see What is a Gerund?, p. 86). 
The art of singing is difficult . 


noun from the verb to sing 
Ars ana difficilis est. 


gerund 


lat her marriage to the famous singer Orpheus, Eurydice was bitten by a 
snake and died. The king of the Underworld allowed her to follow Orpheus 
back to Earth, on the condition that Orpheus not look back at her. 
Unfortunately, he did and Eurydice disappeared forever. 


25. PARTICIPLES 


Consult the chart summarizing the various English -ing 
forms and their Latin equivalents on p. 88. 


PAST PARTICIPLE 
IN ENGLISH 
The past participle is the form of the verb that follows I 
have: | have spoken, I have written, I have walked. The past 
participle has three functions: 
1. as part of a verb phrase 
= as the main verb with forms of the auxiliary verb to 
have to form the perfect tenses of the active voice 
(see What is the Past Tense?, p. 65 and What is the Past 
Perfect Tense?, p. 69) 
‘ : 1 
The mighty city of Troy has fallen. 
present perfect of to fall 


Many Trojan heroes had died. 
oat 
past perfect of to die 


» as the main verb with forms of the auxiliary verb to 
be to form the present and past tenses of the passive 
voice (see Perfect tenses in the passive voice, p. 91) 


Many Trojan heroes are killed in the war. 
Lf! ‘ 
present passive of to kill 
The Trojan horse was dragged into the city. 
{_____ 
past passive of to drag 
2. as an adjective to describe a noun (see p. 121) 
The coptired city was burned by the Greeks. 
describes the noun city 
Hecuba buried her murdered sons. 
describes the noun sons 


3. as an adjective introducing a participial phrase (p. 103) 
Troy, captured by the Greeks, was burned. 
The entire phrase, captured by the Greeks, works as an 
adjective modifying Troy. 
The Trojan women, dragged by the hair, were carried off. 


The entire phrase, dragged by the hair, works as an 
adjective modifying Trojan women. 


IThe Trojan War was fought by the Greeks to recover the beautiful Queen 
Helen who had been abducted by Paris, the son of the king of Troy. 
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25. PARTICIPLES 


IN LATIN 

The past participle is called the PERFECT PASSIVE PARTICIPLE, 
“passive” because it is always passive in meaning. It is listed 
as the fourth principal part of the verb ending in -us, -a, 
-um (see p. 52) and acts as an adjective of the 1* and 2™ 
declension, Group A (see pp. 122-3). As an adjective, it 
must agree in case, gender, and number with the noun or 
pronoun modified (see What is an Adjective?, p. 120). Here is 
an example for each of the four conjugations: 


1° CONJUGATION cantatus, -a, -um having been sung 


2°° CONJUGATION doctus, -a, -um having been taught 

3” CONJUGATION missus, -a, -um having been sent 
3” -io captus, -a, -um having been taken 

4™ CONJUGATION auditus, -a, -um having been heard 


The perfect passive participle has three major functions: 


1. as the main verb with forms of the auxiliary esse (fo be) 
to form the perfect tenses of the passive voice (see p. 91) 


Many Trojan heroes have been killed in the war. 
1. NOUN MODIFIED: heroes 
2. Case: Heroes is a subject + nominative 


3. GENDER & NUMBER: Hér6és (heroes) is masculine plural. 
Multi hérdés Troiani in bello necati sunt. 


perfect passive participle + sunt 
nom. masc. pl. 


The city of Troy has been burned by the Greeks. 
1. NOUN MODIFIED: city 
2. Case: City is a subject — nominative 
3. GENDER & NuMBER: Urbs (city) is feminine singular. 


Urbs Troia 4 Graecis incensa est. 


perfect passive participle + est 
nom. fem. sing. 


2. as an adjective to describe a noun (see p. 121) 


The Greeks burned the captured city. 
1. NOUN MODIFIED: city 
2. CASE: City is a direct object — accusative 
3. GENDER & NUMBER: Urbem (city) is feminine singular. 


Graeci urbem as she incendérunt. 


perfect passive participle 
acc. fem. sing. 


Hecuba buried her murdered sons. 
1. NOUN MODIFIED: sons 
2. CASE: Sons is a direct object — accusative 
3. GENDER & NUMBER: Filids (sons) is masculine plural. 


Hecuba filids iy at sepelivit. 


perfect passive participle 
acc. masc. pl. 


25. PARTICIPLES 


3. as an adjective introducing a participial phrase (see p. 103) 
participial phrase 
ae oT a. 
Driven by wind, the Greek ships came to Troy. 
1. NOUN MODIFIED: ships 
2. Case: Ships is a subject + nominative 
3. GENDER & NUMBER: Navés (ships) is feminine plural. 
Pulsae vento navés Graecae Troiam advénérunt. 


| 
perfect passive participle 
nom. fem. pl. 


participial phrase 


—— ae) 
The Trojans saw the horse abandoned by the Greeks. 
1. NOUN MODIFIED: horse 
2. CASE: Horse is a direct object — accusative 
3. GENDER & NUMBER: Equum (horse) is masculine singular. 


Troiani equum 4 Graecis relictum vidérunt. 


| 
perfect passive participle 
acc, masc. sing. 


4, within an ablative absolute 
The ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE construction is very common in 
Latin: it consists of two words in the ablative case, often 
a noun and a perfect passive participle. Although gram- 
matically independent (hence the term “absolute”) of the 
subject or the object of the main clause (see pp. 103-4), it 
is logically connected to explain the circumstances sur- 
rounding the action of the main verb. 
ablative absolute 


Gs SPORE De 
Min6Otauro necato, Theseus ab insula discessit. 


perfect passive participle 
modifying Minotaurd 
both in ablative masculine singular 


The Minotaur having been killed, Theseus left the island. 
After the Minotaur had been killed, Theseus left the island. 


N. B. Keep in mind that the equivalent of English active 
tenses formed with the auxiliary verb have + past participle 
do not use participles in Latin, but correspond to simple 
tenses in Latin. 

I have seen the beautiful city of Troy. 

present perfect 
Urbem Trdiam pulchram vidi. 
perfect (see p. 66) 
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25. PARTICIPLES 


FUTURE PARTICIPLES 

IN ENGLISH 
There are no future participle verb forms. However, there 
are English constructions that require the use of future 
participles in Latin. There are two English constructions 
most commonly associated with the future participles: 


» “to be about to do something”— the future active participle 
He is about to do his homework. 


» “something is about to be done” stressing the obligation or 
necessity to perform an act — the future passive participle 


He has homework to be done. 


IN LATIN 
There are two future participles, active and passive (see 
What is Meant by Active and Passive Voice?, p. 89). They are 
VERBAL ADJECTIVES; i.e., verb forms used as adjectives. Let us 
consider them separately since each has different uses. 


FUTURE ACTIVE PARTICIPLE 
The FUTURE ACTIVE PARTICIPLE is an adjective of the 1* and 2™ 
declension declined like Group A (see pp. 122-3), formed 
with the stem of the fourth principal part of the verb (see 
pp. 51, 52) + -tirus, -tra, -trum. 

venturus, -a, -um about to come 

futiirus, -a, -um about to be 


As an adjective, it must agree in case, gender, and number 
with the noun or pronoun modified (see What is an 
Adjective?, p. 120). 


The gladiators about to die saluted the emperor. 
Gladiatorés moritiri imperatorem salitavérunt. 
future active participle 
nom. masc. pl. modifying gladiat6rés (gladiators) 


The future active participle is used to form the future 
infinitive futiirus (-a, -um) esse (see p. 54). 
FUTURE PASSIVE PARTICIPLE 
The FUTURE PASSIVE PARTICIPLE, also called the GERUNDIVE, is an 
adjective of the 1* and 2™ declension declined like Group A 
(see pp. 122-3) formed with the present stem of the verb 
(see p. 58) + -ndus, -nda, -ndum. 

cantandus, -a, -um about to be sung 

legendus, -a, -um about to be read 


25. PARTICIPLES 85 


As an adjective, it must agree in case, gender, and number 
with the noun or pronoun modified (see What is an 
Adjective?, p. 120). 
Librum legendum habeo. 
future passive participle (gerundive) 
acc. masc. sing. modifying librum 
I have a book to be read. 
I have a book which should be read. [obligation implied] 
The future passive participle (the gerundive) is often used 
with a form of esse as a verb phrase expressing an obliga- 
tion or necessity. This usage is called the PASSIVE 
PERIPHRASTIC. 


Hic liber tibi legendus est. 
ad 


passive periphrastic 
fut. pass. part. (gerundive) + est 
nom. sing. masc. modifying liber 


This book must be read by you. 


® RevIEw 


Underline the participles in the sentences below. 
= Circle whether each participle is used as an adjective (A) or as 


part of a verb phrase (VP). 
1. Theseus, growing up, did not know 

that his father was king of Athens. A VP 
2. Theseus found the sword and sandals A vp 


which had been left by his father. 
3. Desiring to meet his father, 

Theseus set out for Athens. A VP 
4, Youths and maidens were chosen 

by lot to go to Crete. A vp 
5. Theseus volunteered to go with 

the chosen youths. A VP 
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CHAPTER 


WHAT IS A GERUND? 


A GERUND is a verb form which is part verb and part noun; 
it is called a VERBAL NOUN. 


Studying is hard work. 


| 
gerund — verbal noun, subject of is 


IN ENGLISH 

The gerund is composed of the dictionary form of the 
verb + -ing: talking, walking. It can function in a sentence 
in almost any way that a noun can: as a subject, as an 
object of a verb or of a preposition. 

Singing is an art. 

noun from the verb to sing 

subject of is 


Do you enjoy singing? 

noun from the verb to sing 

direct object of verb to enjoy 

The art of singing is difficult. 
| 

noun from the verb to sing 

object of the preposition of 


N.B. — Since the English -ing form of the verb can be part 
of a verb phrase, a verbal adjective (present participle), or 
a verbal noun (gerund), it is important to distinguish 
among these three uses in order to choose the correct 
Latin equivalent (see chart p. 88). 
Maria is singing. 
pacing 


verb phrase 
progressive present tense 


He was a singing musician. 
| 
verbal adjective 
present participle 
Singing is an att. 


gerund 


26. GERUND 


IN LATIN 

The gerund is a neuter noun of the 2™ declension formed 
from the present stem of the verb (see p. 58) + -ndi (gen.), 
-nd6o (dat.), -ndum (acc.), -nd6 (abl.). 


GENITIVE cantandi singing docendi teaching 
DATIVE cantand6 docendd 

ACCUSATIVE cantandum docendum 

ABLATIVE cantandd docend6 


The gerund is primarily used in the genitive, dative and 
ablative cases. 
Ars cantandi difficilis est. 
genitive 
The art of singing is difficult. 
object of preposition of 


Amare discit amando. 


ablative 
He learns to love by loving. 


object of preposition by 


The use of the gerund in the accusative is primarily with 
the preposition ad (to) to indicate purpose. 

Athénas ad vivendum bene it. 

He goes to Athens to live well [the good life]. 


When a verbal noun functions as a subject or as a direct 
object, Latin does not use the gerund but the infinitive of 
the verb (notice that there is no nominative form above). 

Cantare est ars. 

infinitive 

Singing [to sing] is an art. 


subject 


Amasne cantare? 
infinitive 
Do you like singing [to sing]? 
direct object 
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26. GERUND 


SUMMARY 
Here is a reference chart summarizing the various English 
-ing forms and their Latin equivalents. 


ENGLISH -ING LATIN EQUIVALENT 


Verb phrase 
auxiliary + present ——+_ various simple tenses 
ex. is singing present 
was singing past 
will be singing future 


Adjective 
present participle ——> _ present active participle 
ex. singing musician (present stem + -ns, -ntis!) 


Noun (gerund) 
subject of a verb —— infinitive 
ex. Singing is an art. 
direct object of averb —— infinitive 
ex. Do you like singing? 
other functions —— > _ gerund 
ex. of, to, or by singing (present stem + -ndi, -ndum, -ndo!) 


Q REVIEW 


Circle the -ing word in the sentences below. 
= Circle whether the -ing word is a gerund (G), a participle (P), 
or part of a verb phrase (VP). 


1. Hoping to kill the Minotaur, 


Theseus went to Crete. G P= =VP 
2. Theseus devoted himself to training 

for the encounter with the Minotaur. G PVP 
3. Theseus was always training himself 

as a wrestler. G Boe VP 
4. The youths had little hope of escaping. G PvP 
5. By dancing with the bull, 

Theseus entertained the Cretans. G P= “MP 


lExcept for 3" -id and 4" conjugations which add an -i to the stem. 


CHAPTER 


WHAT IS MEANT BY ACTIVE 
AND PASSIVE VOICE? 


Voice in the grammatical sense refers to the relationship 
between the verb and its subject. There are two voices, 
the ACTIVE VOICE and the PASSIVE VOICE. 


Active voice — A sentence is said to be in the active voice 
when the subject is the performer of the action of the 
verb. The direct object is the receiver of the action (see 
What is a Subject?, p. 30 and What are Objects?, p. 36). In 
this instance, the verb is called an ACTIVE VERB. 


The king touches the food.1 
subject verb direct object 


The subject, the king, performs the action of the verb (he is 
doing the touching), and the direct object, the food, is the 
receiver of the action. 

Passive voice — A sentence is said to be in the passive 
voice when the subject is the receiver of the action of the 
verb. The performer of the action, if it is mentioned, is 
introduced by the word “by” and is called the AGENT. In 
this instance, the verb is called a PASSIVE VERB. 


The food is touched by the king. 
jo L—_—_4 | 
subject verb agent 


The subject, the food, is not the performer of the action of 
the verb; it is the receiver of the action (it is being touched). 
The performer of the action, the king, is the agent. 


IN ENGLISH 
The passive voice is expressed by a form of the verb to be 
conjugated in the appropriate tense + the past participle of 
the main verb (see What is a Participle?, p. 78). The tense of 
the passive sentence is indicated by the tense of to be. 
The food is touched by the king. 
a 


present passive 


lking Midas received the golden touch from a god. At first when everything 
turned to gold, the gift seemed a blessing; however, when the king tried to 
eat and drink, it became a curse. 
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The food was touched by the king. 
past passive 
The food will be touched by the king. 
future passive 
N.B. Do not confuse the verb phrase to be + the past par- 
ticiple of the verb which forms the passive voice (see 
examples above) and the verb phrase to be + the present 
participle of the verb (see p. 78) which forms the active 
voice of the progressive tenses (see examples below). 
The king is touching the food. 
a 
present progressive active 
The king was touching the food. 


past progressive active 


IN LATIN 


Unlike in English, not all passive verbs in Latin are 
expressed with an auxiliary verb. We shall divide passive 
verbs according to the way they are formed: without an 
auxiliary verb — the present, imperfect, and future tenses, 
or with an auxiliary verb — the perfect tenses. 


PRESENT, IMPERFECT AND FUTURE TENSES IN THE PASSIVE VOICE 

The present, imperfect, and future passive tenses are 
expressed by special passive endings, without an auxiliary 
verb. These endings, the same for the three tenses, are 
added to the present stem (see p. 58), with the appropriate 
tense signs for the imperfect (see p. 65) and the future (see 


p. 71). 
PERSON SINGULAR PLURAL 
bs I -r we -mur 
oe you -ris you -mini 
3 he/she/fit _-tur they -ntur 


PRESENT PASSIVE: present stem + passive endings 
Cibus a rége tangitur. 
The food is touched by the king. 
IMPERFECT PASSIVE: present stem + -ba- + passive endings 
Cibus 4 rége tangébatur. 
The food was touched by the king. 
FUTURE PASSIVE: present stem + -bi- or -€- + passive endings 


Cibus a rége tangétur. 
The food will be touched by the king. 


27. ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE 


PERFECT TENSES IN THE PASSIVE VOICE 

The perfect, past perfect, and future perfect passive tenses 
require the use of an auxiliary verb. They are formed with 
the perfect passive participle (the fourth principal part, see 
p. 51) + a form of esse (to be) conjugated in the appropriate 
tense to form a verb phrase. The tense of the auxiliary esse 
affects the tense of the passive sentence. As adjectives, per- 
fect passive participles (p. 82) must agree with the nouns 
they modify in case (always nominative subjects), gender, 
and number (see What is an Adjective?, p. 120). 


PERFECT PASSIVE: perfect passive participle + present tense of 
esse 

Cibus tactus est. 

nom, perfect passive 


masc, sing. 
The food has been touched. 


PAST PERFECT (PLUPERFECT) PASSIVE: perfect passive participle + 
imperfect tense of esse 

Cibus tactus erat. 

The food had been touched. 
FUTURE PERFECT PASSIVE: perfect passive participle + future tense 
of esse 


Cibus tactus erit. 
The food will have been touched. 


Passive endings are easily distinguished from the active 
endings. 


Cibus 4 rége tangitur. Rex cibum tangit. 
| | 


present passive present active 
The food is touched by the king. | The king touches the food. 


THE AGENT 
In Latin the agent, i.e., the person or thing doing the 
action of the verb, is expressed by the ablative case. When 
the agent is a person, the ablative is preceded by the 
preposition a (ab before a vowel). This construction is 
called ABLATIVE OF AGENT. 

arége by the king 
When the agent is a thing, there is no preposition. This 
construction is called ABLATIVE OF MEANS. 

vento by the wind 
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DEPONENT VERBS 

There is a type of verb particular to Latin which you must 
learn to recognize. These verbs are conjugated like passive 
verbs, but they have active meanings. They are called DEPO- 
NENT VERBS from the Latin verb déponere, to lay aside, 
because they have “laid aside” their passive meaning. Your 
Latin textbook will present the complete conjugation of 
these verbs which have only three principal parts, e.g. 
loquor, loqui, lociitus sum (to speak). 

Note the difference in endings between two verbs related 
to speech: dicit (he says), an active verb in the present 
tense; loquitur (he speaks), a deponent verb in the present 
tense. 

Dicit mé esse amicum. 
He says that I am his friend. 


Loquitur cum amico. 
He speaks with his friend. 


Your Latin textbook will present the complete conjuga- 
tion of deponent verbs. 


&®, REVIEW 


Underline the verb or the verb phrase in the sentences below. 
= Circle whether each verb is active (A) or passive (P). 


1. The leaves of the maple tree were falling. AP 
2. The leaves were raked by the boy 

and his father. AP 
3. Did you carry the gifts for the goddess 

into the temple? A P 
4, Were the gifts for the goddess given freely? A; 2P 
5. Has the signal been given for the race? AP 


6. Will the news of the winner 
be announced today? AS > 


CHAPTER 


WHAT IS MEANT BY MOOD? 


MOOD in the grammatical sense applies to verbs 
and indicates the attitude of the speaker 
toward what he or she is saying or doing. 


Different moods serve different purposes. For example, 
verb forms that state a fact belong to one mood (you are 
studying, you studied), and verb forms that give orders 
belong to another mood (Study!). Some moods have multi- 
ple tenses while others have only one tense. 

You should recognize the names of the moods so that 
you will know what your Latin textbook is referring to 
when it uses these terms. You will learn when to use the 
various moods as you learn verbs and their tenses. 


IN ENGLISH 

Verbs can be in one of three moods. 

1. The INDICATIVE MOOD is used to state the action of the 
verb, that is, to indicate facts. This is the most common 
mood, and most of the verb forms that you use in 
everyday conversation belong to the indicative mood. 
The majority of the tenses studied in this handbook 
belong to the indicative mood: for example, the present 
tense (see p. 63), the past tense (see p. 65), and the 
future tense (see p. 71). 

Medea is Jason’s helper. ! 


present indicative 
Jason found the Golden Fleece. 
past iivdicative 
Will Jason always love Medea? 
future indicative 
2. The IMPERATIVE MOOD is used to give commands or orders 
(see p. 95). This mood is not divided into tenses. 


Jason, find the Golden Fleece! 
Medea, help Jason! 


ljason went to the land of Colchis to bring back the Golden Fleece. Medea, 
the daughter of the king of Colchis, aided him, and he brought her back as 
his bride. Eventually, however, he left her for another woman. 
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3. The SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD is used to express an action that 
is not really occurring. It is the language of wish, possi- 
bility, condition, and other vague situations (see p. 97). 
Medea wishes that Jason were her husband. 
40 If Medea were loyal, she would not betray her father. 
The king insists that Jason find the Golden Fleece. 


IN LATIN 

The Latin language identifies the same three moods. 

1. The INDICATIVE MOOD, as in English, is the most common 
and most of the tenses you will learn belong to this 
mood. 

My sister is coming. 
Soror mea sia nee 


present indicative 
50 


2. The IMPERATIVE MOOD, as in English, is used to express 
commands. 
Sister, come with me. 
Soror, veni mécum. 
| 
imperative 


3. The SuBJUNCTIVE MOOD is used much more frequently in 
Latin than in English. Unlike in English, the subjunc- 
tive mood in Latin is divided into four tenses. 
Textbooks will use the term “present subjunctive” to 


sa distinguish it from the “present indicative.” 


My sister may come with us. 
Soror mea nobiscum veniat. 
present subjunctive 


When there is no reference to mood, the verb belongs to 
the most common mood, the indicative. 


CHAPTER 


WHAT IS THE IMPERATIVE MOOD? 


The IMPERATIVE is the mood of the verb used to give 
a person or persons a command. 
The AFFIRMATIVE IMPERATIVE is an order to do something. 
Come here! 


The NEGATIVE IMPERATIVE is an order not to do something. 
Do not [don’t] come here! 


IN ENGLISH 
There are two forms of commands, depending on who is 
told to do, or not to do, something. Both types of com- 
mand use the dictionary form of the verb. 


1. “You” COMMAND — When an order is given to one or 
more persons, the dictionary form of the verb is used. 
AFFIRMATIVE IMPERATIVE — NEGATIVE IMPERATIVE 
Medea, come with me! Medea, do not come with me! 
Sailors, load the ship! Sailors, do not load the ship! 
In these sentences, neither Medea nor the sailors is the 
subject of the verb; the speaker is merely calling out 
their names, but rather the subject is “you” which is 
understood. 

2. “Let” COMMAND — When an order is given to oneself as 
well as to others, the word “let” (let’s is a contraction of 
let us) is used + the dictionary form of the verb. 

AFFIRMATIVE IMPERATIVE — NEGATIVE IMPERATIVE 

Let’s leave! Let’s not leave! 

Let them die! Let them not die! 
IN LATIN 

As in English, there are “you” and “we” affirmative and 

negative commands. However, different moods and differ- 

ent forms are used. 

AFFIRMATIVE COMMANDS 

1. “You” COMMANDS — Only the 2™ person affirmative com- 
mands use a special form of the verb called the IMPERATIVE 
MOOD. The singular form is the present stem and the plur- 
al form is the present stem + -te. 


Médéa, veni mécum. [addressing one person] 
Medea, come with me. 
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Argonautae, venite mécum. [addressing more than one person] 
Argonauts, come with me. 
40 2. “LET” COMMANDS — These forms use either the 1* or 3" 
person of the present subjunctive (see What is the 
Subjunctive Mood?, p. 97). 


Vivamus! 
Let us live! 


Vivat! 
Let him live! 


NEGATIVE COMMANDS 
1. “You” COMMANDS — These forms are expressed by the 
verb meaning “to be unwilling”: noli (sing.) and nolite 
=0 (pl.) + the infinitive of the verb. 


Médéa, noli venire mécum. 
Medea, don’t come with me. 


Argonautae, nolite venire mécum. 
Argonauts, don’t come with me. 


2. “Let” COMMANDS — These forms are expressed by the 
negative né + 1* or 3" person of the present subjunctive. 


Né vivat! 
Let him not live! 


Consult your Latin textbook for all imperative forms of 
active and passive verbs, as well as for deponent verbs. 


® REvIEW 


Circle the verb and negatives in the following sentences. 
a Indicate whether the Latin verb should be singular (S) or 
plural (P). 


1. Jason, sow the teeth of the dragon! 
2. Sailors, go on board the ship! 

3. Let Medea obey her father! 

4. Let us not forget our duty! 


a Fah ae © 0 SA fe © o } 
a. pie” Vibes” eae, © ie aie,» 


5. Medea, do not kill your brother! 


1The Argonauts are sailors on the ship, the Argo, who sailed with Jason in 
search of the Golden Fleece. 


CHAPTER 


30 


WHAT IS THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD? 


The sSUBJUNCTIVE is a mood used to express a wish, 
hope, uncertainty or other similar attitudes 
toward a fact or an idea. 
I wal he were here. 
| 
verb of subjunctive 
wishing 
The teacher insisted that the homework i neat. 


verb of subjunctive 
attitude 


IN ENGLISH 
The subjunctive verb form is difficult to recognize because 
it is spelled like other tenses of the verb: the dictionary 
form or the simple past tense. 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
He reads a lot. The course requires that he read a lot. 
present indicative of to read subjunctive (same as dictionary form) 
1 am in Detroit right now. I wish that I were in Rome. 
present indicative to be subjunctive beets as past tense) 
The subjunctive occurs most commonly in three kinds of 
sentences. 
1. in contrary-to-fact statements (see pp. 117-8) 
contrary-to-fact (person speaking is not in Europe) 
If I were in Europe now, I would go to Rome. 
scfiactive 
contrary-to fact (he is not in shape) 
John would run faster, if he were in shape. 
cabanas 
2. in statements expressing a wish 
I wish I were in Europe right now. 


subjunctive 
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I wish she — my teacher. 


subjunctive 


Ps 3. in clauses (see p. 103-4) following verbs that ask, urge, 
demand, request or express necessity 
I recommend that he take the course. 


| 
urge subjunctive (instead of indicative takes) 


I move that the officers be elected annually. 


ask subjunctive (instead of indicative are elected) 


These are just a few examples to show that English has the 
subjunctive form, but it is not used as frequently as it is 
used in Latin. 


IN LATIN 
The subjunctive mood has four tenses: the present, imper- 
fect, perfect, and past perfect, each one having an active 
and a passive voice. Consult your textbook for the sub- 
junctive forms of the four conjugations. 

The subjunctive mood is often used in Latin. Below you 
will find various uses of the Latin subjunctive, and a list of 
some of the chapters of this handbook where they are 
discussed. 


60 = in contrary-to-fact statements (see What are Conditional 
Sentences?, p. 117) 


If I were in Europe, I would go to Rome. 
Si in Eurdpa essem, ROmam irem. 


» in the clause following verbs of asking, etc. (see What is 
Meant by Direct and Indirect Questions?, p. 113) 
Jason asked where the fleece was. 
Jason rogavit ubi vellus esset. 
a to give orders (see What is the Imperative Mood?, p. 95) 
Let us live and let us love. 
Vivamus et amémus. 
= to express a wish or following a verb of wishing 
I wished that my father were still alive. 
Volui ut pater meus etiam vivus esset. 
There are many other uses of the subjunctive in Latin, 
and we refer you to the explanations and examples in 
your Latin textbook. 


CHAPTER 


WHAT IS A CONJUNCTION? 


A CONJUNCTION is a word that links two 
or more words or groups of words. 
Jason and Medea fled from her father. 
Neither Jason nor Medea remained in Colchis. 
Medea loved Jason, until he left her. 


IN ENGLISH 
There are two kinds of conjunctions: coordinating and 
subordinating. 


= a COORDINATING CONJUNCTION joins words, phrases (groups 
of words without a verb), and clauses (groups of words 
with a verb) that are equal; it coordinates elements of 
equal rank. The major coordinating conjunctions are 
and, but, or, nor, for, and yet. 
good or evil 
wor ean 
over the river and through the trees 
[ee * =} 


phrase phrase 
The sea was rough, but the lovers were happy. 
eS ee 
clause clause 


In the last example, each of the two clauses, “the sea 
was rough” and “the lovers were happy,” expresses a 
complete thought; therefore, each clause could stand 
alone. When a clause expresses a complete thought and 
can stand alone, it is called a MAIN CLAUSE. In the above 
sentence, the coordinating conjunction but links two 
clauses of each rank, two main clauses. 


= a SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTION joins a dependent clause to 
a main clause; it subordinates one clause to another. A 
DEPENDENT CLAUSE does not express a complete thought; 
therefore, it cannot stand alone. There are various types 
of dependent clauses. A clause introduced by a subordi- 
nating conjunction is called a SUBORDINATE CLAUSE. 
Typical subordinating conjunctions are before, after, 
since, until, although, because, if, unless, so that, while, 
that, and when. 
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main clause subordinate clause 


The lovers were happy, ab Jason wanted a new wife. 


subordinating 
conjunction 


subordinate clause main clause 


[ch 
Alcona the sea was rough, the lovers were happy. 


subordinating 
conjunction 


main clause subordinate clause 


————EE—E 
Medea was angry because Jason had left her. 


subordinating 

conjunction 
The subordinating conjunction changes a main clause 
into a subordinate clause which may come either at the 
end or the beginning of the sentence. 


IN LATIN 


Conjunctions must be memorized as vocabulary items. 
They never change their form, i.e., they do not have case, 
number, or gender: et (and), sed (but), aut (or), quod 
(because), si (if), cum (when), ubi (where), etc. 

Some subordinating conjunctions require the use of the 
indicative mood for the verb which follows; others require 
the use of the subjunctive mood. Some can be followed by 
either mood, depending on the meaning of the sentence. 
When you learn a new conjunction, be sure to memorize 
what mood it requires. 


SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTION OR PREPOSITION? 

(see What is a Preposition?, p. 18) 

It is important that you distinguish between a word func- 
tioning as a subordinating conjunction and one function- 
ing as a preposition. Occasionally the same word can be 
used in English, but two different words must be used in 
Latin. For example, in English, before can be used as a sub- 
ordinating conjunction or as a preposition. In Latin, how- 
ever, before as a subordinating conjunction is antequam, 
but before as a preposition is ante or pro. 

We can distinguish between a subordinating conjunction 
and a preposition by determining if the word in question 
introduces a subordinate clause or a prepositional phrase 
(see pp. 99, 18). 


31. CONJUNCTIONS 


prepositional phrase 
Medea loved Jason before their departure. 
| | 


preposition object of preposition 
Médéa I4sonem amabat ante Giscessutt. 


preposition object of preposition 


subordinate clause 
Medea loved Jason before he sought another woman. 


| 
subject verb object 
subordinating 
conjunction 


Médéa Iasonem amabat antequam aliam féminam petivit. 
sibestindting object verb 
conjunction 

prepositional phrase 

After the voyage, Jason and Medea lived in Greece. 

petpodtion ould of preposition 

Post navigationem, Iason et Médéa in Graecia habitabant. 


preposition object of preposition 


subordinate clause 
After the voyage was over, Jason and Medea lived in Greece. 


| 
subordinating subject verb 
conjunction 


Postquam navigatio finita est, Iason et Médéa in Graecia habitabant. 
| | 

subordinating subject verb 

conjunction 


®% REVIEW 
Circle whether the word in italics is a preposition (P) or a subor- 
dinating conjunction (SC). 
1. Theseus became king after he returned to Athens. P SC 


2. Because he befriended Oedipus, his fame increased. P SC 
3. After his father’s death, Theseus ruled many years. P SC 
4. Before him stretched many years of service. PSG 
5. Because of his wisdom, he became a famous king. P sc 
6. Before he became king, Theseus had many adventures. P SC 
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CHAPTER 


WHAT ARE SENTENCES, PHRASES, 
AND CLAUSES? 


WHAT IS A SENTENCE? 
A SENTENCE is the expression of a thought usually consisting at 
least of a subject (see What is a Subject?, p. 30) and a verb (see 
What is a Verb?, p. 48). 

Atalanta lost. 

subject verb 

The people were cheering. 

subject verb phrase 
How did Hippomenes win?! 


subject 
verb phrase 


Depending on the verb, a sentence may also have direct and 
indirect objects (see What are Objects?, p. 36). 
Atalanta lost the race. 


| | | 
subject verb direct object 


The king gave him the reward. 
subject verb indirect ditect 
object object 
In addition, a sentence may include various kinds of modi- 
fiers: adjectives (see What is an Adjective?, p. 120), adverbs (see 
What is an Adverb?, p. 141), and phrases (see below). 


WHAT IS A PHRASE? 
A PHRASE is a group of two or more words expressing a thought, 
but without a subject or a conjugated verb. The various phrases 
are identified by the type of word beginning the phrase. 
PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE: a preposition + object of preposition 

Spectators cheered along the way. 

preposition 
Hippomenes was exalted after the race. 
Atalanta was diverted towards the end. 


lal] the young men who wanted to marry Atalanta had to race with her. 
Hippomenes distracted Atalanta by throwing three golden apples, one at a 
time, along the course. He won the race and the bride. 


32. SENTENCES, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES 


PARTICIPIAL PHRASE: Starts with a participle (see p. 79) 
Thane the apple, Hippomenes delayed Atalanta. 


present active participle of to throw 


The apples, thrown to the side, were tempting. 
perfect passive participle of to throw 


INFINITIVE PHRASE: Starts with an infinitive (see p. 53) 
Atalanta was not angry to lose the race. 


infinitive 
Hippomenes was willing to win dishonestly. 
et) 
infinitive 
VERB PHRASE: Starts with auxiliary verb or word (see p. 75) 
Atalanta was running her best in the races. 


auxiliary verb + main verb 


Hippomenes had watched others lose. 


auxiliary word + main verb 

To recognize the various types of phrases you need to recog- 
nize the individual parts (prepositions, participles, infinitives) 
and then isolate all those words within groups of words 
which work as a unit of meaning. If this unit of meaning 
does not have both a subject and a conjugated verb, it is a 
phrase; if it does have a subject and verb, it is a clause (see 
below). 


WHAT IS A CLAUSE? 

A CLAUSE is a group of words containing a subject and a con- 

jugated verb which work as a unit of meaning in a sentence. 

It can also include a variety of modifiers, such as adjectives 

and adverbs. There are two kinds of clauses: main and subor- 

dinate clauses. 

= A MAIN CLAUSE, Or INDEPENDENT CLAUSE, generally expresses a 
complete thought, the important idea of the sentence. If it 
were taken out of the sentence, it could stand alone as a 
complete sentence. 

= A SUBORDINATE CLAUSE, Or DEPENDENT CLAUSE, Cannot stand 
alone as a complete sentence because of the subordinating 
conjunction. It must always be combined with a main 
clause. 


Either the main or the subordinate clause can come at the 
beginning of a sentence. 
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32. SENTENCES, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES 


main clause subordinate clause 


Hippomenes bit ccs the race because Atlanta wes curious. 


subject verb subject verb 
subordinating conjunction 


subordinate clause main clause 


| 
When Atalanta picked up the last apple, she lost the race. 
| | | | 
subject verb subject verb 


subordinating conjunction 


IN ENGLISH 
There is no set position for the verb in an English sen- 
tence or clause, but the subject usually comes before the 
verb. 
IN LATIN 
In a sentence or main clause, the conjugated verb usually 
stands last. The subject usually stands near the beginning. 
Hippomenés Atalantam in matrimonium duxit. 
Hippomenes married [led into matrimony] Atalanta. 


TYPES OF SENTENCES: SIMPLE, COMPOUND, AND COMPLEX 


WHAT Is A SIMPLE SENTENCE? 
A SIMPLE SENTENCE consists of only one main clause with no 
subordinate clause. 


Atalanta loved the winner. 
Atalanta vict6rem amabat. 


| | 
subject object verb 


In Latin, a variety of word order is possible depending on 
what is being stressed. 
Even before the race Atalanta loved the winner. 


Etiam ante certamen Atalanta victorem amabat. 
The time element, even before the race, is being stressed. 


Victdrem Atalanta etiam ante certamen amabat. 
The winner is being stressed. Atalanta loved him and not 
someone else. 
In a question, the ending -ne is usually attached to the first 
word, and since the verb is such a strong element, it often 
stands first with the -ne ending. 
Amabatne Atalanta victérem etiam ante certamen? 
| 
verb + -ne 
Did Atalanta love the winner even before the race? 


32. SENTENCES, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES 


WHAT IS A COMPOUND SENTENCE? 
A COMPOUND SENTENCE consists of two main clauses joined by 
a coordinating conjunction (see What is a Conjunction?, 
p. 99). 
main clause 1 main clause 2 
= See 
Venus helped the lovers, but they were not grateful. 
| | Ke 
subject verb subject verb 


coordinating 
conjunction 


Venus amantés itivit, sed hi grati non erant. 
WHAT IS A COMPLEX SENTENCE? 
A COMPLEX SENTENCE consists of a main clause and one or 
more subordinate clauses (see p. 99). 


main clause subordinate clause 
a a eee GS a ee 
Atalanta did not win in the race because she had picked up the apples. 
| | 


subject verb subordinating conjunction 
Atalanta certamine non superavit quod poma carpserat. 


® REVIEW 
|. Circle whether the sentences below are simple (S), compound 
(C) or complex (Cx). 
1. Orpheus married Eurydice, but his bride died. 
S Cc Cx 
2. Eurydice went to the Underworld, and Orpheus tried to 
bring her back. 
S Cc Cx 
3. Because Orpheus looked back, Eurydice had to return to 
the Underworld. 
S c Cx 
ll. Circle whether the following are phrases (P), clauses (C), or sen- 
tences (S). (Punctuation and capitalization have purposely been 
omitted.) 


1. afterwards Orpheus denying all love of 

women and only singing his sad songs PaCS 
2. because the angry Maenads were throwing 

rocks at Orpheus BP) ACESS 
3. at first the rocks fell at the feet of Orpheus, 

conquered by the songs of the bard PERG: .'S 
4. finally the shouts of the Maenads and 

the drums overcame the song of Orpheus Pci S 
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CHAPTER 


WHAT ARE DECLARATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, 
AFFIRMATIVE, AND NEGATIVE SENTENCES? 


Sentences are identified by type: 
whether they make statements, ask questions, or 
express affirmative or negative ideas. 


A DECLARATIVE SENTENCE is a sentence that makes a statement. 
The Greeks invaded Troy. ! 
An INTERROGATIVE SENTENCE is a sentence that asks a question. 
Why did the Greeks invade Troy? 
An AFFIRMATIVE sentence makes a statement without a neg- 
ative word such as not, never, nobody, nothing. 
The Greeks invaded Troy. 
A NEGATIVE sentence makes a statement with a negative 
word such as not, never, nobody, nothing. 
The Greeks did not invade Rome. 


IN ENGLISH 


A declarative sentence can be changed to an interrogative 
sentence in several ways: 


» by placing the verb to do (do or does for a question in the 
present tense, did for the past tense), or the word will or 
shall for the future tense, before the subject of the sen- 
tence and changing the main verb to the dictionary 
form (see What is the Present Tense?, p. 63; What is the Past 
Tense?, p. 65; and What is the Future Tense?, p. 71). 


DECLARATIVE SENTENCE INTERROGATIVE SENTENCE 
Paris carries off Helen. Does Paris carry off Helen? 
present tense present of to do + dictionary form 


The Greeks — Troy. Did the Greeks invade Troy? 


simple past tense past of to do + dictionary form 


The Greeks will invade Troy. Will the Greeks invade Troy? 
aa 


future tense future + dictionary form 


lThe Trojan War was fought to bring back the beautiful Helen from Troy where she 
had been taken by Paris, a Trojan prince. The Greeks built the Trojan Horse as a device 
to enter the city and capture it. 
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s by inverting the normal word order of subject + verb (V) 
to verb + subject. This INVERSION process can also be 
used with auxiliary verbs (AV) or auxiliary words (AW). 


DECLARATIVE SENTENCE INTERROGATIVE SENTENCE 
The Greeks are now in Troy. Are the Greeks now in Troy? 
subject + V V + subject 


The Greeks were invading Troy. | Were the Greeks invading Troy? 40 


subject + AV + main verb AV + subject + main verb 
Helen will appear tomorrow. Will Helen appear tomorrow? 
subject + AW + main verb AW + subject + main verb 


» by adding a short phrase, sometimes called a Tac, at the 
end of the statement. A tag is used when you expect a 
“yes” or “no” answer. 
The Greeks didn’t invade Rome, did they? [“No” answer expected.] 
The Greeks are now in Troy, aren’t they? [‘Yes” answer expected.] 50 


An affirmative sentence can be changed to a negative sen- 
tence in several ways: 


» by adding not after auxiliary words or auxiliary verbs (see 
What is an Auxiliary Verb?, p. 75) 


AFFIRMATIVE NEGATIVE 
Winds are blowing. Winds are not blowing. 
Ships could sail. Ships could not sail. 


The Greeks will sail. The Greeks will not sail. 


Frequently, the word not is attached to the verb and the 
letter “o” is replaced by an apostrophe; this is called a 
CONTRACTION: is not > isn’t; cannot > can’t; will not — won't. 
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« by placing the verb to do + not (do not or does not for a 
negative in the present tense, did not for the past tense) 
or the word will + not or shall + not for the future tense, 
and changing the main verb to the dictionary form 


AFFIRMATIVE NEGATIVE 
Venus aids Trojans. Venus does not aid Trojans. 
Athena helped Greeks. Athena did not help Greeks. 70 


Ulysses will go home. Ulysses will not go home. 
IN LATIN 
A declarative sentence can be changed to an interrogative 
sentence in one of two ways. 
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1. by adding -ne to the first word in the sentence. The 
answer can be either “yes” or “no.” 
DECLARATIVE SENTENCE INTERROGATIVE SENTENCE 
Graeci Troiam invadébant. Invadébantne Troiam Graeci? 
The Greeks were invading Troy. Were the Greeks invading Troy? 
80 The verb often appears first in a question since it is the 
word being stressed. 


2. by using the Latin equivalent of a tag which is placed at 
the beginning of the sentence. Nonne is used when a 
“yes” answer is expected and Num is used when a “no” 
answer is expected. 

Nonne Graeci Trdiam invasérunt? [“Yes” answer expected.] 
The Greeks invaded Troy, didn’t they? 
Num Graeci ROmam invasérunt? [“No” answer expected.] 
The Greeks did not invade Rome, did they? 
An affirmative sentence can be changed to a negative sen- 
tence by adding the word n6n (not) before the verb.: 
Graeci ROmam non invasérunt. 
The Greeks did not invade Rome. 
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® REVIEW 


|. Change the following statements into questions. 
a Make each of the sentences above negative. 


1. The Greeks won the war. 


2. Helen loved Paris. 


3. Helen will return home. 


Il. Write a tag question expecting a “yes” answer. 
« Write a tag question expecting a “no” answer. 


Helen loved Paris. 


CHAPTER 1 09 


WHAT IS MEANT BY DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
STATEMENTS? 


A DIRECT STATEMENT is the transmission of a message 1 
between a speaker and a listener. 
The message is set in quotation marks. 
Caesar says, “I came, I saw, I conquered.” 
Cicero said, “My city is in danger.” 
An INDIRECT STATEMENT is the reporting of the message 
without quoting the words directly. 
Caesar says (that) he came, he saw, he conquered. 
Cicero said (that) his city was in danger. 10 


IN ENGLISH 

When a direct statement is changed to an indirect state- 

ment, the words between quotations have to be adapted 

to reported speech. 

1. They become a subordinate clause introduced by “that” 
(see p. 103). Since “that” is frequently omitted in 
English, we have put it between parentheses. 

2. If these words contain pronouns or possessive adjec- 
tives, they are changed to reflect the change of speaker. Fe 

3. The verb tense is shifted in order to maintain the logical 
time sequence. 


DIRECT STATEMENT _ Cicero said, “My city is in danger.” 
| | 


y past present 
INDIRECT STATEMENT Cicero said (that) his city was in danger. 
| | 


past past 
DIRECT STATEMENT _ Cicero said, “My city was in danger.” 
| | 


y past past ce 
INDIRECT STATEMENT Cicero ves (that) his city had been in danger. 


past past perfect 
DIRECT STATEMENT _ Cicero said, “My city will be in danger.” 
I 


y past future 
INDIRECT STATEMENT Cicero said (that) his city would be in danger. 
| 


past auxiliary “would” + verb 
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34. DIRECT AND INDIRECT STATEMENTS 


IN LATIN 


The indirect statement construction is commonly used in 
Latin. It is used not only after verbs of saying, but also 
after verbs of thinking, feeling, sensing, and the like. It is 
important to recognize the indirect statement construc- 
tion following verbs such as the ones listed above since 
that construction follows special rules: the subject is in 
the accusative case and the verb is in the infinitive. 


Caesar says (that) he came, he saw, he conquered. 
Caesar dicit sé vénisse, vidisse, vicisse. 


subject verbs 
acc. infinitive (perfect) 


Cicero said (that) his city was in danger. 
Cicero dixit suam urbem esse in pericul6. 


subject vet 

acc. infinitive (present) 
N.B. Since the introductory word “that” is often omitted 
at the beginning of an English subordinate clause, you 
will have to practice recognizing clauses that will require 
an indirect statement construction in Latin. 


SELECTION OF THE INFINITIVE TENSES 

Remember that there are three tenses of infinitives in 
Latin: present, perfect, and future (see What is an Infinitive?, 
p. 53). The infinitive tense selected for the indirect state- 
ment depends on when the action of the reported state- 
ment, i.e., the subordinate clause, occurred relative to the 
action of the verb of the main clause. 

PRESENT INFINITIVE — action of subordinate clause at the same 
time as the action of the main verb. 


Cicero thinks (that) his city is in danger. 
| 
at the same time as “Cicero thinks” 
Cicero putat urbem suam esse in pericul6. 


present indicative present infinitive 


PERFECT INFINITIVE — action of subordinate clause before the 
action of the main verb. 


Cicero thinks (that) his city was in danger. 


before “Cicero thinks” 
Cicero putat urbem suam fuisse in periculd. 
| 


present indicative perfect infinitive 
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FUTURE INFINITIVE — action of subordinate clause after the *® 
action of the main verb. 
Cicero thinks (that) his city will be in danger. 
Saas) 
after “Cicero thinks” 
Cicerd putat urbem suam futiiram esse in periculd. 
present indicative future infinitive 
If we change the main verb from the present tense, 
“Cicero thinks,” to the past tense, “Cicero thought,” the 
Latin infinitives would be the same as above but they 
would have to be translated differently into English to 
maintain the time relationship between the action of the 
main verb and the subordinate clause. 


Cicero putavit urbem suam bis in periculod. 
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perfect indicative present infinitive 
Cicero thought (that) his city wee in danger. 


at the same time as “Cicero thought” 
Cicero palais urbem suam ses pl in periculd. 


perfect indicative perfect infinitive 100 
Cicero thought (that) his city had been in danger. 
‘soe 


before “Cicero thought” 


Cicero pee urbem suam futtram esse in periculd. 


perfect indicative future infinitive 
Cicero thought (that) his city would be in danger. 


after “Cicero thought” 


Consult your textbook for a complete discussion of indirect 
statements. 


® REVIEW 
|. Change the direct statements below to indirect statements. 


1. Cassandra says,”Troy is falling.” 
2. Cassandra thought, “Trojan women were slaves.” 


3. Cassandra told the king, “Your wife will kill us.” 
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ll. Change the indirect statements to direct statements. 
1. Caesar feels that he is in danger. 
Caesar feels, “ 
2. Caesar's wife thinks that he no longer loves her. 
Caesar’s wife thinks, “ 
3. They said that his friends had killed him. 
They said, “ 


Ill. Underline the subordinate clause in the following indirect 
statements. 

« Circle whether the action of the subordinate clause is at the 
same time as the main verb (=), before the time of the main 
verb (-), after the time of the main verb (+). 

a Indicate which Latin infinitive tense would be used in the sub- 
ordinate clause: present infinitive (PI), perfect infinitive (Pr), 
or future infinitive (Fl) 


1. Caesar thinks that his friends love him. 


m Sle - Pi Pre 
Caesar thought that his friends loved him. 
Eh adage pe Pr FF 
2. Caesar thinks that his friends loved him. 
— + eae a 
Caesar thought that his friends had loved him. 
Sl sani + Pi Pri Fi 
3. Caesar thinks that his friends will love him. 
= - + a a a 


Caesar thought that his friends would love him. 
= - + Pic Pe. Fh 


CHAPTER 


WHAT IS MEANT BY DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUESTIONS? 


A DIRECT QUESTION is the transmission of the exact words of 
a question between a speaker and a listener. 
The question is set in quotation marks. 
Paris asked, “Where is Helen?” 
Helen wondered, “When are the Greeks coming?” 


An INDIRECT QUESTION is the reporting of another person’s 
question without quoting the exact words. 
Paris asked where Helen was. 
Helen wondered when the Greeks were coming. 


IN ENGLISH 

When a direct question is changed to an indirect question 

the words between quotations have to be adapted to 

reported speech. 

1. The words between quotations become a subordinate 
clause introduced by the same interrogative word that 
introduced the direct question. 

2. If the subordinate clause contains words such as pro- 
nouns or possessive adjectives, they are changed to 
reflect the change of subject. 

3. The verb tense of the subordinate clause is shifted in 
order to maintain the logical time sequence. 


DIRECT QUESTION Priam asked, “Who are the Greeks?” 
Bast ptesent 
INDIRECT QUESTION Priam asked who the Greeks were. 
past past 
DIRECT QUESTION Paris asked, “Where was Helen?” 
past past 
INDIRECT QUESTION Paris asked where Helen had been. 


— 


| 
past past perfect 


DIRECT QUESTION Paris wondered, “How did | fail?” 
| —— 
past past 


INDIRECT QUESTION Paris wondered how he had failed. 


| 
past past perfect 
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35. DIRECT AND INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


IN LATIN 


The indirect question construction is commonly used in 
Latin. The quoted question becomes a subordinate clause 
introduced by the same interrogative word that introduced 
the direct question, such as cir, why; quis, who; quid, 
what; quando, when; ubi, where; quomodo, how, etc. It is 
important to recognize the indirect question construction 
since it follows special rules: the verb of the main clause 
remains in the indicative mood, but the verb of the indi- 
rect question changes to the subjunctive mood (see What is 
the Subjunctive Mood?, p. 97). 
Paris rogat ubi Helena sit. 
present present 
indicative subjunctive 
Paris asks where Helen is. 
Paris rogavit ubi Helena esset. 
perfect linperfect 
indicative subjunctive 
Paris asked where Helen was. 


SEQUENCE OF TENSES FOR INDIRECT QUESTIONS 
The verb of the subordinate clause can be in one of the 
four Latin subjunctive tenses: present, perfect, imperfect or 
pluperfect. The subjunctive tense chosen follows a pattern 
called SEQUENCE OF TENSES which is based on two factors: 
1. the tense of the verb of the main clause 
2. the time of the action of the verb of the subordinate 
clause relative to the time of the action of the verb of 
the main clause: before, at the same time, or after 
The sequence of tenses is divided into two groups depend- 
ing on the tense of the verb of the main clause: PRIMARY 
SEQUENCE Or SECONDARY SEQUENCE. 
Primary sequence — The verb of the main clause is in the 
present, future, or future perfect tense of the indicative 
mood. 
« The verb of the subordinate clause takes place at the 
same time or after the action of the verb of the main 
clause — present subjunctive. 


Paris asks where Helen is. 


| 
at the same time “Paris asks” 
Paris rogat ubi Helena sit. 


| | 
present present 
indicative subjunctive 
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Paris asks where Helen will be. 


after “Paris asks” 
Paris rogat ubi Helena futura sit. 
| 


present future active participle + 
indicative present subjunctive of esse 


» The verb of the subordinate clause takes place before 
the action of the verb of the main clause — perfect 
subjunctive 

Paris asks where Helen was. 
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before “Paris asks” 
Paris rogat ubi Helena fuerit. 


| | 
present perfect 
indicative subjunctive 


Secondary sequence — The verb of the main clause is in 
the imperfect, perfect, or pluperfect tense of the indicative 
mood. 
« The verb of the subordinate clause takes place at the 
same time or after the action of the verb of the main 
clause — imperfect subjunctive. 


Paris asked where Helen was. 


100 


at the same time “Paris asked” 
Paris rogavit ubi Helena esset. 


| | 
perfect imperfect 
indicative subjunctive 
Paris asked where Helen would be. ‘a 


after “Paris asked” 
Paris rogavit ubi Helena futura esset. 


| 
perfect future active participle + 
indicative imperfect subjunctive of esse 


« The verb of the subordinate clause takes place before 
the action of the verb of the main clause — pluperfect 
subjunctive. 

Paris asked where Helen had been. 
el 


120 
before “Paris asked” 


Paris wane ubi Helena fubsset- 


perfect pluperfect 
indicative subjunctive 
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Below is a chart of Sequence of Tenses you can use as ref- 
erence. It is used in many subjunctive constructions. 


MAIN CLAUSE SUBORDINATE CLAUSE 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Primary sequence 


present (same time as main verb) 
present, future, | future active participle + present of esse 


(after the main verb) 
perfect (time prior to main verb) 


or future perfect 


Secondary sequence 
imperfect (same time as main verb) 
imperfect, perfect, future active participle + imperfect of esse 
or pluperfect (after the main verb) 
pluperfect (time prior to main verb) 


® ReEvIEW 
|. Change the direct questions below to indirect questions. 


1. Clytemnestra asked, ”Why is my daughter being taken?” 
2. Agamemnon asked, “Why is my daughter being sacrificed?” 


3. Iphigenia wondered, “Why are the priests standing there?” 


ll. Circle whether the verb sequence in the following sentences is 
primary (Prim) or secondary (SEc). 


1. The Trojans wondered what the strange animal was. 


PRIM SEC 

2. Helen asked who was leading the Greeks. 
PRIM SEC 

3. Priam asks where his son Hector is. 
PRIM SEC 

4, The Greeks wonder when they can attack. 
PRIM SEC 


5. Helen will ask when Menelaus is coming to claim her. 
PRIM SEC 


CHAPTER 


WHAT ARE CONDITIONAL SENTENCES? 


CONDITIONAL SENTENCES are those which state that 
if a certain condition exists, then 
a certain result can be expected. 
condition result 


t 
If Theseus finds the Minotaur, he will kill him. 


IN ENGLISH 
Conditional sentences are complex sentences (see 
p. 10S) consisting of two parts: 
s A CONDITION — The subordinate clause introduced by if 
or unless. 
= A RESULT — The main clause which is the result of the 


condition. 
condition result 
subordinate clause main clause 


(act ee ele Rea coe a 
If you touch the flame, you will be burned. 
There are three types of conditional sentences. 


1. SIMPLE CONDITIONS — The condition can take place in the 
present, past, or future. 


PRESENT If you say this, you are mistaken. 
a 
present present 
PAST If you said this, you were mistaken. 
| — 
past past 
FUTURE If you say this, you will be mistaken. 
present future 


Although the verb “say” is in the present tense, a future 
time is implied (see p. 71). 


2. “SHOULD-WOULD” CONDITIONS — Some doubt is implied 
about the possibility of the condition occurring. 
If you should say this, you would be mistaken. 


3. CONTRARY-TO-FACT CONDITIONS — There is no possibility of 
the condition actually occurring. These statements can 
only be made about the present or past. 
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36. CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 


PRESENT If my friend were here, I would be happy. 


subjunctive 
IMPLICATION: My friend is not here. (Were is an example of 
one of the rare uses of the subjunctive, see p. 97.) 


If my friend had been here, | would have been happy. 


past perfect indicative 
IMPLICATION: My friend was not here. 


The same three types of conditional sentences exist with 

almost the same sequence of tenses. 

1. SIMPLE CONDITIONS — The various tenses of the indicative 
mood are used in both clauses. 


Si hoc dicis, erras. 
| | 


present present 
indicative indicative 


If you say this, you are mistaken. 
| 


present present 


Si hoc dixisti, creavisd. 


perfect perfect 
indicative indicative 
If you said this, you were mistaken. 
| 


past past 


Si hoc dicés, errabis. 
| | 
future future 
indicative indicative 
If you rid (will say) this, you will be mistaken. 
je aa 


present future 
action 1 action 2 


Si hoc dixeris, errabis. 
| | 
future perfect future 
indicative indicative 
If you say (will have said) this, you will be mistaken. 
| 


present future 
action 1 action 2 


In the last two examples, although the English present 
tense is used for action 1, a future time is implied. Since 
action 1 will take place before action 2 in the future, in 
Latin action 1 is in the future perfect tense and action 2 
is in the future tense (see What is the Future Tense?, p. 71 
and What is the Future Perfect Tense?, p. 73). 
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2. “SHOULD-WOULD” CONDITIONS — The present subjunctive is 80 
used in both clauses. As in English, there is some doubt 
about the condition occurring. Since the word “should” 
is often omitted by English speakers, we have placed it 
between parentheses. 
Si hoc dicas, id a 
] 
present present 
subjunctive subjunctive 
If you (should) say this, you would be mistaken. 


3. CONTRARY-TO-FACT CONDITIONS —Either the imperfect sub- 
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junctive or the pluperfect subjunctive is used in both 
clauses. As in English, there is no possibility of the con- 
dition occurring. 

PRESENT Si amicus meus nunc adesset, laetus essem. 
| 
imperfect imperfect 
subjunctive subjunctive 
If my friend were here, I would be happy. 
PAST Si amicus meus heri adfuisset, laetus fuissem. 
I | 
pluperfect pluperfect 100 
subjunctive subjunctive 


If my friend had been here, I would have been happy. 


® Review 
Circle whether the conditional sentences below are simple (S), 
“should-would” (SW), or contrary-to-fact (CF). 
1. If the sailors go to the palace, Circe will turn them into pigs. 
S SW CF 


2. If Ulysses should go to the palace, Circe would be overjoyed. 
Ss SW Cr 

3. If Circe were kind, she would not change men into pigs. 
Ss SW CF 

4. If Ulysses were home, he would not have to worry about Circe. 
= SW CF 


5. If Mercury should appear, he would save Ulysses and his men. 
Ss SW CF 
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CHAPTER 


WHAT IS AN ADJECTIVE? 


An ADJECTIVE is a word that describes a noun or a pronoun. 
There are different types of adjectives 
which are classified according to the way 
they describe or modify a noun or pronoun. 
DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVE — A descriptive adjective indicates a 
quality of a noun or pronoun (see p. 121). 

Helen was a beautiful woman. 

Her husband was Menelaus. He was very jealous. 
POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVE— A possessive adjective shows posses- 
sion indicating who owns the noun (see p. 131). 

Helen betrayed her husband. 

The Greeks sacked Troy to bring back their queen. 
INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVE — An interrogative adjective asks a 
question about a noun (see p. 135). 

Whose queen was abducted? 

What war was fought to bring her back? 


DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVE — A demonstrative adjective 
points out a noun (see p. 138). 


This hero was brave. 
That prince was a coward. 


IN ENGLISH 


English adjectives usually do not change their form, 
regardless of the noun or pronoun described. 


IN LATIN 


Latin adjectives describe nouns and pronouns in the same 
way as do English adjectives. The principal difference is 
that in Latin an adjective always agrees in case, gender, 
and number with the noun or pronoun it describes. 
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WHAT IS A DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVE? 


A DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVE is a word that indicates a quality of a 1 
noun or pronoun. As the name indicates, it 
describes that noun or pronoun. 


A beautiful woman was the cause of the tragic Trojan War. 
| 


descriptive noun descriptive noun 
adjective described adjective described 
IN ENGLISH 


A descriptive adjective does not change form, regardless of 
the noun or pronoun it modifies. 
He has bright eyes. 
There is a bright star in the sky. 
The form of the adjective bright remains the same although 
the nouns described are different in number (eyes is plural 
and star is singular). 
Descriptive adjectives are divided into two groups 
depending on how they are connected to the noun they 
modify. 


1. An ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVE usually precedes the noun it 
modifies. 
20 
She lived in a large house. 


| | 
attributive noun 
adjective described 


We are looking at a bright star. 
| | 


attributive noun 
adjective described 


2. A PREDICATE ADJECTIVE follows a LINKING VERB: fo be, to feel, 
to look, etc. (see p. 32) and refers back to the subject. 


The house ire large. 30 


noun linking predicate 
described verb adjective 


The teacher seems kind. 


| | | 
noun linking predicate 
described verb adjective 
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IN LATIN 
As in English, descriptive adjectives can be identified as 
attributive or predicate according to the way they are con- 
nected to the noun they describe. Unlike in English where 
40 attributive adjectives precede the noun modified, in Latin 
the placement of attributive adjectives depends on the 
type of adjective: adjectives of description usually follow 
the noun modified, but adjectives of size or quantity gen- 
erally precede. 

While English descriptive adjectives never change form, 
all Latin descriptive adjectives, attributive and predicate, 
change form in order to agree in case, gender, and number 
with the noun or pronoun they modify. 

Oculds clards habet. 


| | 
* acc. masc. pl. 


He has bright eyes. 
Magnum templum spectamus. 


ach neut. ding. 
We are looking at the large temple. 


IDENTIFYING AN ADJECTIVE’S DECLENSION 
Adjectives follow the same declension patterns as nouns. 
We have divided the declension of adjectives into two 
groups, called Group A and Group B. 
eo 1. Group A — Adjectives of the 1* and 2"™ declension 
merged into a single group. These adjectives are called 
“1* and 2™* declension” because the masculine and 
neuter forms have endings that are declined like nouns 
of the 2™ declension and the feminine forms have end- 
ings that are declined like nouns of the 1* declension. 
Most of the adjectives in this group are identifiable by 
their three-form dictionary entry ending in -us, -a, -um. 
dictionary entry bonus, -a,-um good 
fully written bonus, bona, bonum 
$: mike: ia, nett: 
SINGULAR PLURAL 


2" decl. I*decl. 2" decl. | 2%decl. I*decl. 2™ deci 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 


Nom.| bonus bona boni bonae bona 


bonae bon6rum bonarum bondrum 
bonae bonis bonis bonis 
bonam bonds bonas bona 
bona bonis bonis bonis 
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There are several adjectives following this pattern 
whose nominative masculine singular ends in -er. 80 
Whether these adjectives keep or drop the -e- in the 
stem is apparent in the feminine and neuter forms 
given in the vocabulary entry. The rest of the declen- 
sion is regular. 

DICTIONARY ENTRY Miser, -a,-um _ pulcher, -chra, -chrum 

STEM miser- pulchr- 

keeps the “e” drops the “e” 


2. Group B — Adjectives of the 3“ declension follow the 
declension pattern of nouns of the 3" declension. This 
group includes all the adjectives which do not belong to 
Group A. The dictionary entry will show you whether 
the adjective has one form for all genders, or two or 
three forms. Consult your textbook for the complete 
declensions of these adjectives. 

Two rorms — Most of the adjectives of Group B have two 
forms: the first for the masculine and feminine gen- 
ders, and the second for the neuter. 


DICTIONARY ENTRY _fidélis, -e faithful 
FULLY WRITTEN fidélis, fidéle 
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masc. neut. 
fem. 


One Form — Some adjectives of Group B have one form 
for all three genders. Since the stem of the adjective is 
not always seen in the nominative form, the dictionary 
entry also includes the complete genitive form. 
DICTIONARY ENTRY audax, audacis bold 
cen gent — audac- stem 


fem. 
neut. 


THREE FORMS — Some adjectives of Group B have three 110 
forms, one for each gender. They can be distinguished 
from Group A because they do not have that group’s 
-uS, -a, -um endings for masculine, feminine and 
neuter. 

DICTIONARY ENTRY acer, acris, acre sharp 


| 
masc. fem. neut. — acr- stem 


An adjective can belong to a different declension from the 
noun it modifies, and thus may have a different ending. 
For example, if both the adjective and the noun it modi- 


fies belong to the 1* declension they will have the same '‘” 
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endings (in magnis casis, in large houses). However, if 
they belong to different declensions, i.e., an adjective of 
the 1* declension modifying a noun of the 3" declension, 
they will have different endings (in magnis urbibus, in 
large cities). 
SUMMARY 

Here is a chart you can use to determine the declension to 
which an adjective belongs on the basis of the number of 
forms listed in the nominative singular. 


NOMINATIVE SINGULAR 


130 


Decl. Masculine Feminine Neuter 
1" bona 
misera 

Oh bonus bonum 
miser miserum 
acer Acris acre 
fidélis fidélis fidéle 
audax audax audax 

140 For the proper adjective ending, follow these steps. 
1. NOUN MODIFIED — Determine the noun’s case, gender, 
and number. 


2. DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVE — Establish the declension of 
the adjective. 

3. SELECTION OF FORM OF ADJECTIVE — Select the proper form 
of the adjective based on the modified noun’s case, 
gender, and number and on the adjective’s declension. 


Here are a few examples . 


Cicero was a true orator. 
a 1. NOUN MODIFIED: orator -» Srator 
Case: nominative (predicate nominative) 
GENDER & NUMBER: masculine singular 
2. ADJECTIVE: true —, vérus, -a, -um 
DECLENSION: masculine Group A 2™ declension 
3, SELECTION: orator and vérus —, nom. masc. sing. 


Cicero erat is i vérus. 
nom. masc. sing. 


Many men loved beautiful Atalanta. 
1. NouN mMopiFiED: Atalanta +, Atalanta 
CASE: accusative 
GENDER & NuMBER: feminine singular 
2. Apjective: beautiful +, pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum 
DECLENSION: feminine Group A 1" declension 
3. SELECTION: Atalantam and pulchram -, acc. fem. sing. 


Multi viri sees ya ee amabant. 


acc. fem. sing. 
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Medusa was killed with a sharp sword. 
1. NOUN MODIFIED: sword —, gladi6 
Case: ablative 
GENDER & NUMBER: masculine singular 
2. ADJECTIVE: sharp — acer, Acris, acre 
DECLENSION: masculine Group B 3" declension 
3. SELECTION: gladi6 and Acri — abl. masc. sing. 


Medisa gas — necata est. 
abl. masc. sing. 


Ulysses loved his faithful queen. 
1. NOUN MODIFIED: queen -, réginam 
CASE: accusative 
GENDER & NUMBER: feminine singular 
2. ADJECTIVE: faithful -, fidélis, -e 
DECLENSION: feminine Group B 3" declension 
3. SELECTION: réginam and fidélem -, acc. fem. sing. 


Ulixés réginam fidélem amabat. 
acc. fem. sing. 


The bold Amazons terrified the men. 
1. NOUN MODIFIED: Amazons + Amazonés 
CASE: nominative 
GENDER & NUMBER: feminine plural 
2. Apjective: bold —, audax, audiacis (genitive) 
DECLENSION: feminine Group B 3" declension 
3. SELECTION: Am&@zonés and audacés -, nom. fem. pl. 


a audacés virOs terruérunt. 
nom. fem. pl. 


S REVIEW 


|. In the following sentences circle the gender of the adjective in 
Latin: masculine (M), feminine (F), or neuter (N). 
= Circle the number of the adjective in Latin: singular (S) or 
plural (P). 
= Circle the case of the adjective in Latin: nominative (Nom), 
genitive (Gen), dative (Dar), accusative (Acc), ablative (Ast). 


1. The heroic image of Hercules is a strong man. 

image, imago — feminine; man, vir > masculine 
heroic NM =F INeSzeP Nom GEN DAT ACC ABL 
strong Me Ese NT SorP Nom GeN DAT ACC ABL 
2. Mad Hercules killed his faithful wife. 
Hercules, Hercules > masculine; wife, uxor — feminine 
mad MF ENDS] WP Nom GEN DAT ACC ABL 
faithful M F NS P Nom GEN Dat ACC ABL 
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3. Because he did an evil deed, Hercules had to perform 
hard labors. 


deed, factum — neuter; labor, labor > masculine 
evil M F NS P Nom GEN DAT ACC ABL 
harsh M F NS P Nom GEN DaT ACC ABL 


ll. For each dictionary entry, circle whether the adjective belongs 
to Group A (A) or Group B (B). 
« For adjectives belonging to Group B indicate if it is of 1, 2, or 


3 endings. 
1. multus, -a, -um (many) 

A B 1 2 3 
2. brevis, -e (short) 

A B 1 ees 
3. longus, -a, -um (long) 

A B 1 2 3 
4. crudélis, -e (cruel) 

A B 1 2 3 
5. ferox, -Ocis (wild, warlike) 

A B 1 in 3 
6. celer -eris, -ere (fast) 

A B 1 2 3 


7. omnis, -e (every, all) 
A B 1 Z 3 


CHAPTER 


WHAT IS MEANT BY COMPARISON 
OF ADJECTIVES? 


The term COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES is used to refer to 
the forms of descriptive adjectives used to compare 
the different qualities of the nouns they modify. 


comparison of adjectives 
=e ar eee 
The moon is bright, but the sun is brighter. 


descriptive adjective comparative degree adjective 
modifying moon modifying sun 


IN ENGLISH 


There are three different degrees of comparison. 
1. Positive DEGREE — This form refers to the quality of one 
person or thing. It is simply the basic adjective form 
(see What is a Descriptive Adjective?, p. 121). 

The philosopher is wise. 

The moon is bright. 

The sword is expensive. 

His speech is interesting. 


2. COMPARATIVE DEGREE — This form compares the quality of 
one person or thing with that of another person or 
thing. It is formed differently depending on the length 
of the adjective. 

« by adding -er to short adjectives 
The philosopher is wiser than many men. 
The sun is brighter than the moon. 
» by adding the word more in front of longer adjectives 
This sword is more expensive. 
This orator’s speech is more interesting. 

. SUPERLATIVE DEGREE — This form is used to stress the highest 
degree of a quality. It is formed differently depending on 
the length of the adjective. 

» by adding -est to short adjectives 
The philosopher is the wisest in Athens. 
The sun is the brightest star in our heavens. 
a by adding the word most, very, or exceedingly in front 
of longer adjectives 


This sword is the most expensive in Rome. 
Cicero’s speech is very interesting. 
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IN LATIN 


As in English, descriptive adjectives have three degrees of 
comparison: positive, comparative, and superlative. 

Like all Latin adjectives, comparatives change form in 
order to agree in case, gender, and number with the noun 
or pronoun they modify. 

1. Positive DEGREE — This form is simply the basic adjective 
form, i.e., the dictionary form. 
Gladius est acer. 
deh adjective positive degree 
L nom. masc. sing. 
The sword is sharp. 


2. COMPARATIVE DEGREE — This form is based on the genitive 
masculine singular stem of the adjective in the positive 
degree. The comparative degree is formed differently 
depending on whether the genitive stem ends with a 
consonant or a vowel. 

» Adjectives with a genitive masculine singular positive 
stem ending with a consonant use that form as a 
stem + -ior (for the masculine and feminine) or -ius 
(for the neuter). 


POSITIVE 


nom. masc. sing. gen. masc. sing. 
| | 


clarus clar-i 
acer acr-is 
| 
stem 


COMPARATIVE 


{ee 
nom. masc./fem. sing. nom. neut. sing. 
| | 
clarior clarius clearer 
acrior acrius sharper 


These comparative forms are declined like the two- 
form adjectives in Group B (see p. 123). 


Hic discipulus responsum clarius dedit. 


| 
noun adjective comparative degree 
L ace. neut. sing. 
This student gave a clearer answer. 
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Lingua est acrior quam gladius, 
| | 
noun adjective comparative degree 
nom, fem, sing. 4 
The tongue is sharper than the sword. 


» Adjectives with a genitive masculine singular positive 
stem ending with a vowel place the word magis 
(more) before their positive form in the appropriate 
case (magis is an adverb and doesn’t change form). 

VictOria nunc vidétur magis dubia, 
noun adjective comparative degree 
nom. fem, sing, 


Victory now seems more doubtful. 


3. SUPERLATIVE DEGREE — The superlative degree is formed differ- 
ently depending on the ending of the positive adjective. 
Regardless of the form, all the adjectives of the superlative 
degree are declined like Group A (see pp. 122-3). 

» Most superlatives use the genitive singular stem of the 
positive form (ending dropped) + -issimus, -a, -um. 
Responsum philosophi erat clarissimum, 
guns adjective sneie degree 

a clar- (gen. sing. stem) + -issimum 

acc. fem. sing. 


The philosopher’s answer was most clear. 


» Adjectives with a nominative masculine singular pos- 
itive form ending in -er use that form as a stem + 
-rimus, -a, -um. 

S6cratés mentem acerrimam habébat. 


| : | 
noun adjective superlative degree 
acer (nom. masc, sing.) + -rimam 
acc. fem. sing. 


Socrates had a very sharp mind. 


« Adjectives with a nominative masculine singular pos- 
itive form ending with a vowel place the word 
maximé (most, very) before their positive form in the 
appropriate case (maximé is an adverb and doesn’t 


change form). 
Victoria nunc vidétur maximé dubia. 


; : 
noun adjective ee degree 
L. nom. fem. sing. 


Victory now seems most doubtful. 
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N. B. — In English and in Latin there are frequently used 
comparative adjectives that are irregular and must be memo- 
rized. Because many words used in English are derived from 
these Latin forms, memorizing them should not be difficult. 


Positive | Comparative | English Superlative | English 
(masc.) (masc.) derivative (masc.) derivative 


bonus melior ameliorate optimus optimist 
good better best 


malus péior pejorative pessimus pessimist 
bad worse worst 


magnus maior major maximus maximum 
great greater greatest 


SUMMARY 
Below is a reference chart summarizing the formation of 
the comparative and superlative degrees of adjectives . 


Comparative degree | Superlative degree 


STEM: genitive singular STEM: genitive singular 
of positive degree of positive degree 

+ -ior for masc. & fem. + -issimus, -a, -um 

+ -ius for neuter OR 


STEM: nominative singular 
of positive degree 
+ -rimus, -a, -um 


v 


GROUP B: 3" declension | GROUP A: 1"/2™ declension 


clarus, -a, -um 
clar- — gen. stem 


clarior, clarius clarissimus, -a, -um 


acer, acris, acre 
acr- —> gen. stem 


acrior, acrius acerrimus, -a, -um 


® REVIEW 
In the sentences below, draw an arrow from the adjective to the 
noun it modifies. 
= Circle the degree of comparison: positive (P), comparative (C), 
or superlative (S). 


1. Blood is thicker than water. P Cc S 
2. Your parents are your best friends. P Cc S 
3. The poet is famous. P (e S 
4, Poets are more famous than soldiers. P C S 
5. Ovid is a most famous poet. P c s 


CHAPTER 


40 


WHAT IS A POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVE? 


A POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVE is a word that describes a noun 
by showing who possesses that noun. 


Whose house is that? It’s his house. 


His shows who possesses the noun house. 
The possessor is “he.” The thing possessed is house. 


IN ENGLISH 
Like subject pronouns, possessive adjectives are identified 
according to the person they represent (see p. 41). 
SINGULAR POSSESSOR 


1* PERSON my 
2" PERSON your 


MASCULINE his 
3"° PERSON FEMININE her 


NEUTER its 
PLURAL POSSESSOR 
1° PERSON our 
2"° PERSON your 
3" PERSON their 


The possessive adjective refers only to the person who 
possesses, i.e., the possessor. 


Aeneas was Venus’s son. Venus loved her son. 


| 
possessor 


Aeneas’s mother was a goddess. He loved his mother. 


| 
possessor 


GS hte ee, 
Troy’s walls were high. Troy did not defend its walls. 


possessor 


When the 3" person singular (his, her, its) and plural (their) 
are used, two meanings are often possible. For example, 
the sentence “Medea murdered her children” could mean 
that Medea murdered her own children or someone else’s 
children. Usually the context of the sentence helps us 
understand the correct meaning. However, when there is 
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a possibility of a misunderstanding, the word “own” is 
added after the possessive adjective: “Medea murdered her 
own children.” In this case, and whenever own can be 
added after the possessive adjective, the possessive adjec- 
tive is called REFLEXIVE; it “reflects back” to the possessor 
which is usually the subject of the sentence or clause. 

The goddess saw her father. [her own father] 
If the possessive adjective refers to a possessor other than 
the subject of the sentence or clause, it is called NON- 
REFLEXIVE. 

The goddess saw her (the nymph’s) father. [someone else’s father] 


IN LATIN 


As in English, a Latin possessive adjective changes to iden- 
tify the possessor, but like most Latin adjectives it must 
agree in case, number, and gender with the noun pos- 
sessed. 

All the Latin possessive adjectives are declined according 
to Group A (see pp. 122-3). The 3" person possessive 
adjective suus, -a, -um is reflexive, and can only have the 
“own” meaning, his own, her own, its own, and their own. 

Here are the steps you should follow to choose the cor- 
rect possessive adjective and its proper form: 

1. Possessor: Indicate the possessor with the stem of the 
possessive adjective. 


SINGULAR 
my. me- 
your tu- 
his, her, its (own) su- 

PLURAL 
our nostr- (nom. sing. noster] 
your vestr- [nom, sing. vester] 
their (own) su- 


2. Noun possesseD: Identify the case, gender, and number of 
the noun possessed. 

3. SeLection: Provide the ending of the possessive adjective 
which reflects the case, gender, and number of the 
noun possessed. 

Citizens, the walls of your city are not high enough! 
1. Possessor: your (many people) —, 2™ per. pl. — vestr- 
2. NOUN POSSESSED: city + urbs 
CASE: possessive — genitive 


GENDER & Numper: feminine singular 
3. SELECTION: vestrae —, genitive feminine singular 


Civés, moenia urbis vestrae n6n sunt satis alta. 
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Aeneas loved his mother. 
1. Possessor: his —) 3" per. sing. reflexive — su- 
2. NOUN POSSESSED: mother — mater 
Case: direct object —, accusative 
GENDER & Numgser: feminine singular 
3. SELECTION: suam -, accusative feminine singular 
Aenéas matrem suam amabat. 
Venus often gave comfort to her son. 
1. Possessor: her —) 3" per. sing. reflexive — su- 
2. NOUN POSSESSED: son —» filius 
Case: indirect object — dative 
GENDER & Number: masculine singular 
3. SELECTION: su6 —5 dative masculine singular 
Venus filid su6 consdlationem saepe dedit. 


For the 3“ person non-reflexive possessive adjectives, Latin 
uses the genitive case of the personal pronoun (see p. 45), 
regardless of the case of the noun modified. These forms: 
singular > eius; plural > edrum (masc. & neut. pl.) and 
earum (fem. pl.), have endings reflecting the gender and 
number of the possessor. The literal meaning is of him, of 
her, of it, of them, i.e. librt eOrum — the books of them (their 
books). 


The goddess saw her father. [referring to the girl’s father] 
Dea patrem cius vidit. 
3" person personal pronoun genitive 
fem. sing. (referring to the girl) 
Compare to: 
The goddess saw her father. [referring to her own father] 
Dea patrem suum vidit. 


3" person reflexive possessive adjective 
acc. masc. sing. agrees with case, gender, and number of 
patrem (father) 
N.B. Possessive adjectives are frequently omitted in Latin if 
there is no doubt as to who is the possessor. However, you 
should add them in the English translation. 
Eurdpa cum amicis lidit. 
Europa is playing with her friends. 
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®&S REVIEW 


Underline the possessive adjectives in the following English sen- 

tences. 

= Fill in the requested information. 

= Indicate the gender and number of the possessive adjective in 
Latin: masculine (M), feminine (F), or neuter (N); singular (S) 
or plural (P). 

= Complete the Latin possessive adjective. 


1. We love our mothers. 
NOUN POSSESSED: 


m FUNCTION: — CASE: 
mw GENDER & NumBer; M F N S P 
SELEGHION: «seer oe eee 

Matrés nostr amamus. 


2. You love your mothers. 
NOUN POSSESSED: 


m FUNCTION: — CASE: 
m GeNDeR & NumBer;: M F N S P 
SELECTION: 

Matrés vestr. amatis. 


3. They love their (own) mothers. 
REFLEXIVE/NON-REFLEXIVE: R = NON-R 
NOUN POSSESSED: 


m FUNCTION: — CASE: 
m GENDER & NumBeR; M F N S P 
SELECTION: 

Matrés su amant. 


4. The girls love their (boyfriends’) mothers. 
REFLEXIVE/NON-REFLEXIVE: R NON-R 
m CASE PERSONAL PRONOUN: 
POSSEssor: 
me GENDER & NumBer; M F N S P 
SELECTION: 
Matrés e amant. 
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WHAT IS AN INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVE? 


An INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVE is a word that asks for 
information about a noun. 


He book do you want? 


asks information about the noun book 


IN ENGLISH 
The words which, what and whose are called interrogative 
adjectives when they come in front of a noun and are 
used to ask a question about that noun. 


Which instructor is teaching the course? 


noun 
What courses are you taking? 
Whose book is on the table?! 


IN LATIN 

There are four types of interrogative adjectives, and the 

one used depends on the type of information being asked 

about the noun. As all Latin adjectives, interrogative 
adjectives must agree with the noun they modify in case, 

number, and gender (follow the steps on p. 124). 

1. what [is the name of, what kind of] ~ qui, quae, quod 
declined in all cases like the relative pronoun qui, 
quae, quod (see p. 158). Consult your textbook for the 
complete declension. 


What [is the name of the] goddess did Niobe offend? Latona. 
Quam a Niobé offendit? Latonam. 


interr. noun 
adj. 
acc. fem. sing. 


What [kind of] woman offended the goddess? A proud woman. 
Quae — deam offendit? Mulier superba. 


interr. noun 
adj. 


nom. fem. sing. 


1 whose can be either an adjective or a pronoun in English, but in Latin it is considered 
only a pronoun and will be discussed under interrogative pronouns, pp. 147-8. 
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2. what [kind of] > qualis, quale declined as adjectives of 
Group B (see p. 123) with two endings. 
With what [kind of] punishment did the goddess inflict her? 


With a severe punishment. 
Quali poena dea eam affécit? Poena sevéra. 


40 interr. noun 
adj. 
abl. fem. sing. 
3. how much [to what degree] + quantus, -a, -um declined 
as adjectives of Group A (see pp. 122-3). 


With what [how much] sorrow did the mother bewail the dead 
children? With the greatest sorrow. 
Quanto dolore mater puerds mortuds flébat? Maximo dolore. 


interr. noun 
adj. 
abl. fem. sing. 
4. how many —> quot not declined. 
How many arrows did Apollo shoot? Seven arrows. 
were “ae Apollo coniécit? Septem sagittas. 


interr. noun 
adj. acc. fem. pl. 


N.B. The word what is not always an interrogative adjective. 
It can also be an interrogative pronoun (see What is an 
Interrogative Pronoun?, p. 143). Remember that the adjective 
modifies a noun while the pronoun replaces the noun. 

What noise is that? 


interrogative adjective 
What is that? 
iiderenseatioe pronoun 
It is important that you distinguish one from the other, 


because in Latin different words are used and they follow dif- 
ferent rules. 
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S REVIEW 


Circle the interrogative adjectives in the sentences below. 

=" Draw an arrow from the interrogative adjective to the noun it 
modifies. 

" Circle the interrogative adjective that would be used in Latin: 
qui, quae, quod (A), qualis,-e (B), quantus, -a, -um (C), 
quot (D). 


1. What man carried off Helen? Paris. ALB =~ AD 
2. What kind of man did such an evildeed? A B C D 
3. What kind of crime did he commit? Aiag Bs en D 
4. How much booty did Paris also steal? ANB EH. D 
5. How many years did the Greeks wage war? A B C OD 
6. How many Trojans did the Greeks kill? Aire C*D 
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WHAT IS A DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVE? 


A DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVE is a word used 
to point out a noun. The word demonstrative comes 
from the Latin démonstrare meaning to point out or show. 
This book is interesting. 


points out the noun book 


IN ENGLISH 


The demonstrative adjectives are this and that in the sin- 
gular and these and those in the plural. They are rare 
examples of English adjectives agreeing in number with 
the noun they modify: this changes to these and that 
changes to those when they modify a plural noun. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
this arrow these arrows 
that man those men 


This and these refer to persons or objects near the speaker, 
and that and those refer to persons or objects away from 
the speaker. 

Cupid has two arrows. This arrow is sharp; that arrow is dull.1 


| | 
close to speaker away from speaker 


“These arrows are my weapons. I do not use those weapons.” 


| 
referring to referring to 
arrows at hand rocks at a distance 
IN LATIN 


There are several types of demonstrative adjectives, and the 
one used depends on the relationship of the speaker to the 
person or thing pointed out. Like all Latin adjectives, 
demonstrative adjectives must agree with the noun they 
modify in case, number, and gender (follows the steps on 
p. 124). Consult your textbook for the complete declen- 
sions and for other uses of demonstrative adjectives. 


Cupid shot Apollo with his sharp arrow, causing the god to fall in love. The 
dull arrow shot into Daphne caused her to flee. As Apollo overtook the maid- 
en, she was changed into a laurel, which he made his sacred tree. 
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1. to point out a noun near the writer or speaker in space 
or time (this, these) — a form of hic, haec, hoc 


This plan [just given] is the best. 
Hoc consilium est optimum. 


dem. noun 
adj. 
nom. neut. sing. 40 
Read these books [which I have here]. 
Lege hds libros. 
dem. noun 
adj. 
acc, masc. pl. 
2. to point out a noun away from the writer or speaker in 
space or time (that, those) — a form of ille, illa illud 


That senator [over there] is saying nothing! 
Ille senator nihil dicit. 50 


| | 
dem. noun 
adj. 


nom. masc. sing. 


We shall always regard the fame of those women. 
Gloriam illarum féminarum semper observabimus. 


dem. noun 
adj. 
gen. fem. pl. 

3. to point out a noun belonging to the person spoken to, 
frequently implying contempt (that, those) — a form of 
iste, ista, istud 

That story [of yours] is not pleasing to me. 
Ista fabula est mihi n6n grata. 


60 


dem. noun 
adj. 


nom. fem. sing. 


That horse of yours is not worth anything. 
ite equas non valet. 


dem. noun 70 
adj. 


nom. masc. sing. 


Consult your textbook for other uses of Latin demonstrative 
adjectives. 
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®, REVIEW 


Circle the demonstrative adjectives in the sentences below. 

= Draw an arrow from the demonstrative adjective to the noun 
it modifies. 

® Circle the demonstrative adjective that would be used in Latin: 
hic, haec, hoc (A), ille, illa, illud (B), iste, ista, istud (C). 


1. The Greeks planned to attack that city. Ace Bo Se 
2. This plan was sure to work. ALPeBie 
3. These ships are ready to sail. Ar Brie 
4. Those ships are still under construction. Av 2Br GC 
5. I do not like those (badly built) ships (of yours). A B C 


CHAPTER 


43 


WHAT IS AN ADVERB? 


An ADVERB is a word that describes a verb, an adjective, 
or another adverb. Adverbs indicate manner, 
quantity, intensity, time, or place. 


Theseus nes bas 
verb adverb 
The labyrinth was way pompleated. 
adverb adjective 
Ariadne fell in love we ae 


adverb adverb 


IN ENGLISH 


There are different types of adverbs: 
= ADVERBS OF MANNER answer the question how. These are 
the most common adverbs, and they are easy to recog- 
nize because they often end with -ly. 
Theseus escaped cleverly. 
Cleverly describes the verb escaped; it tells how Theseus escaped. 
= ADVERBS OF QUANTITY, INTENSITY answer the question how 
much, 
Theseus feared greatly. 


= ADVERBS OF TIME answer the question when. 
Theseus will come soon. 


= ADVERBS OF PLACE answer the question where. 
The ship landed there. 


Some words can function as an adverb or an adjective. 


Theseus ran fast. Theseus escaped in a fast ship. 
| | 
adverb adjective 
modifies verb ran modifies noun ship 


IN LATIN 


Latin adverbs are UNINFLECTED; that is, they never change 
form. Some adverbs are formed from the adjective stem + 
the ending -iter, -€ or -e to indicate that the word is an 
adverb. Many adverbs, however, are different from their 
adjective counterparts, and you will have to learn them as 
vocabulary. 
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Just like adjectives, adverbs can have degrees of compar- 
ison: positive, comparative, and superlative. The meaning 
and formation of these degrees of comparison are very 
similar to the meaning and the formation of the compara- 
tive of adjectives (see What is Meant by Comparison of 
Adjectives?, p. 127); however, since adverbs do not change 
form, there is only one form for each degree. The most 
common adverbs have irregular comparisons similar to 
those of the adjectives which have irregular comparisons. 

ADJECTIVE bonus, -a,-um melior, melius optimus, -a, -um 


good better best 
ADVERB _— bene melius optimé 
well better very. well 


N.B. In English, some adverbs are identical in form with 
the corresponding adjective. It is important that you dif- 
ferentiate between the two parts of speech so that you will 
know which Latin form to use: the uninflected adverb or 
the adjective which agrees in case, gender, and number 
with the noun it modifies. 


Theseus ran fast. Theseus escaped in a fast ship. 
Théseus celeriter cucurrit. Thé€seus nave celeri effigit. 


| | 
uninflected adverb adjective fem. abl. sing. 
modifies verb concurrit (ran) modifies noun nave (ship) 


® Review 


|. Circle the adverbs in the sentences below. 

= Draw an arrow from the adverb to the word it modifies. 

= Circle the part of speech the adverb modifies: verb (V), adjec- 
tive (ADj), adverb (ADv). 


1. Theseus fought bravely. Vv AD) ADV 
2. Ariadne loved him well, but not wisely. V Ap) = Adv 

V Ap)  Apdv 
3. Theseus was too cruel to her. V Ap)  ADdv 
4. He abandoned her very carelessly. Vv Ap} Adv 


V AD) ADV 


ll. Circle whether the word in italics is an adjective (Abj) or an 
adverb (Apv). 


1. This is a hard surface. AD} Apv 
2. He worked very hard. AD} Abv 
3. You have hardly touched your food. AD} Apbv 
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WHAT IS AN INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN? 


An INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN is a word that refers to a noun 
and introduces a question. The word interrogative 
comes from the Latin inter (among) + rogare (to ask). 

mie is coming for the banquet? 


replaces a person or persons 


What did you eat at the banquet? 


replaces a thing or things 


IN ENGLISH 
Different interrogative pronouns are used to ask about 10 
persons and to ask about things. 
PERSONS 
The interrogative pronoun to ask about persons has three 
different forms depending on its function in the sentence. 
1. as subject — who (see What is a Subject?, p. 30) 


ba wrote that book? 
subject 
bs will help you? 


subject 
Who is considered singular followed by a singular verb, 
whether or not the expected answer is singular or plural. 


20 


Who is coming tonight? 


singular verb 


Mark is coming tonight. [singular answer] 
Mark and Julia are coming tonight. [plural answer] 


2. as an object — whom (see What are Objects?, p. 36) 
Whom do you know here? 30 
direct object 
To whom did you speak? 


indirect object 


From whom did you get the book? 
object of preposition from 
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3. as the possessive form — whose 
I found a stylus. Whose is it? 
| 


possessive 
I have Mary’s book. eee do you have? 


possessive 
Whose can refer to one or more persons. The answer 
can be in the singular or plural. 
Whose weapons are these? 
They are the soldier’s. (singular answer] 
They are the soldiers’. [plural answer] 
THINGS 
There is only one interrogative pronoun to ask about 
things > what 1 
What is in the chest? 
replaces a thing or things 


What is considered singular followed by a singular verb, 
whether or not the expected answer is singular or plural. 


What is in the chest? 


singular verb 


The treasure is in the chest. {singular answer] 
The treasures are in the chest. [plural answer] 


DANGLING PREPOSITIONS (see What is a Preposition?, p. 18) 
In English it is difficult to identify the function of pronouns 
that are indirect objects or objects of a preposition because 
the pronouns are often separated from the preposition. 
Consequently, in conversation the interrogative subject pro- 
noun who is often used incorrectly instead of the interroga- 
tive object pronoun whom. 

Wie did you give the book 

interrogative dangling preposition 

pronoun 
When a preposition is separated from its object and 
placed at the end of a sentence or question, it is called a 
DANGLING PREPOSITION. 

To establish the function of an interrogative pronoun, 
you will have to change the structure of the sentence by 
moving the preposition from the end of the sentence or 
question and placing it before the interrogative pronoun. 


1Do0 not confuse what as an interrogative pronoun with what as an interrogative adjec- 
tive “What book is on the table?, see p. 135. 
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SPOKEN ENGLISH — _ RESTRUCTURED 
Who did you speak to? To whom did you speak? 
| | 


instead of whom preposition 
Who did you get the book from? From whom did you get the book? 
| | 


instead of whom preposition 


IN LATIN 
As in English, different interrogative pronouns are used to 
ask about persons and to ask about things. 


PERSONS 

The personal interrogative pronouns are fully declined in 
all cases. Unlike English where interrogative pronouns are 
singular with a singular verb regardless of the expected 
answer, Latin has a plural form for each case if a plural 
answer is expected. Some cases have a different form for 
the masculine plural and the feminine plural if the ques- 
tioner expects an answer referring to one of the genders, 
for example, a group of women (feminine plural). 


To find the correct form of the interrogative pronoun, 
here is a series of steps to follow: 
1. Case: Determine the function of the interrogative pro- 
noun to establish the case. 
a Is it the subject of the question? | Who? — nominative 100 
= Does it show possession? Whose? — genitive 
a Is it the indirect object of the verb? To/for whom? — dative 
a Is it the direct object of the verb? Whom? — accusative 
a Is it the object of a preposition? (With) whom? = ablative 
(Against) whom? — accusative 
2. NuMBER: Determine if the questioner is expecting a sin- 
gular or plural answer. 
= SINGULAR — the questioner expects a singular answer 
— no gender distinction 
= PLuRAL — the questioner expects a plural answer 
a) referring to a group of men or a mixed group of 
men and women —> masculine 
b) referring to a group of women only —> feminine 


3. SELECTION: Select an interrogative pronoun based on 
steps 1 and 2. 


Here are a few examples. Since the English question does 
not reveal if the expected answer is singular, masculine 
plural or feminine plural, context is provided between 
brackets for each question below. 
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1. who — subject — nominative — quis (masc. and fem. 
sing.), qui (masc. pl.), quae (fem. pl.) 


130 


150 


Who is in the dining room? 
1. CASE: subject — nominative 
2. NuMBer: singular 
Quis est in triclini6? [expected answer: one person] 


| 
nom. sing. 


Who is coming today? 
1, CASE: subject > nominative 
2. NUMBER & GENDER: plural masculine or feminine 
Qui hodié veniunt? [expected answer: many men/men + women] 


| 
nom. masc. pl. 
Quae hodié veniunt? [expected answer: many women] 


nom, fem. pl. 


2. whom — direct object — accusative — quem (masc. 
and fem. sing.), quds (masc. pl.), quas (fem. pl.) 


Whom do you see? 
1. Case: direct object — vidére (to see) requires accusative 
2. NuMBER: singular 

Quem vidés? [expected answer: one person] 


| 
acc. sing. 


Whom is the soldier killing? 
1. Case: direct object — necare (to kill) requires accusative 
2. NUMBER & GENDER: masculine plural 

QuOs miles necat? [expected answer: many men] 


| 
acc. masc. pl. 


3. whom — indirect object > dative — cui (sing.), quibus (pl.) 


Whom shall I give the letter to? 
RESTRUCTURED: To whom shall I give the letter? 
1. CASE: indirect object — dative 
2. NuMBER: singular 
Cui litteras dab6? [expected answer: one person] 


| 
dat. sing. 


Whom are you giving the gifts to? 
RESTRUCTURED: To whom are you giving the gifts? 
1. Case: indirect object — dative 
2. NumBer: plural 
Quibus dona das? [expected answer: many people] 


| 
dat. pl. 
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Certain Latin verbs take a dative of indirect object, 

when the English verb takes an accusative object. The 

“to” idea is built into the meaning of the Latin verb. 
Whom do you trust? [To whom do you give trust?] 


1. CAsE: object in dative crédere (to trust) requires dative 
2. NuMBER & GENDER: masculine or feminine singular 


Cui crédis? [expected answer: a man or a woman] 
dat. masc. or fem. sing. 


4. whom — object of preposition — accusative or ablative 
(depending on the preposition) 170 
« preposition + accusative: quem (sing.), quOs (masc. 

pl.), quas (fem. pl.) 
» preposition + ablative: qu6 (sing.), quibus (pl.) 

Whom are you fighting against? 
RESTRUCTURED: Against whom are you fighting? 

1. Case: object of preposition contra (against) — accusative 

2. Number: singular 
Contra quem pugnas? [expected answer: singular] 

acc. sing. 
Contra qu6s pugnas? [expected answer: many people] 180 
acc. masc. pl. 
Contra quas pugnas? [expected answer: many women] 
| 


acc, fem. pl. 


The interrogative pronoun as a direct object, an indirect 
object, or object of preposition is difficult to identify in 
English because whom is often replaced by who. To use 
the correct Latin form, restructure the English sentence 
in order to establish the correct function of the pronoun. 


5. whose — possessive > genitive — cuius (sing.), quorum = 
(masc. pl.), quarum (fem. pl.) 
I have his book. Whose do you have? 
1. CASE: possessive — genitive 
2. Numer: singular 
Librum eius habeo. Cait: habés? [expected answer: one person] 
gen. sing. 
N.B. The Latin equivalent of the interrogative whose is 
always an interrogative pronoun. Even if the question 
above were asked with whose as an adjective (“Whose 
book do you have?”), Latin would use the interrogative 
pronoun, the word-for-word translation being “The 
book of whom do you have?” 
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I see jewels in the chest. Whose are they? [expected answer: the 
women’s] 

1. CASE: possessive — genitive 

2. Number: & GENDerR: feminine plural 
Gemmias in arca video. Quarum sunt? 


gen. pe pl. 

THINGS 

The interrogative pronouns referring to things are 

declined in all cases. However, there is only one gender, 

neuter: quid (sing.), quae (pl.). 
To find the correct form of the interrogative pronoun, 
follow these two steps: 

1. CasE: Determine the function of what in the question to 
establish the case. 

2. Numser: If the questioner expects a singular answer 
choose the singular form, if a plural answer is expected, 
choose the plural form. 

Here are a few examples. 

What is in the chest? [expected answer: one thing] 

subject > nominative 

Quid est in arca? 

vices sing. 

What do you see in the city? [expected answer: many things] 


ee | : ; 
direct object > accusative 
Quae in urbe vidés? 


ack. pl. 


S REVIEW 


Fill in the blanks with the proper English form of who or what. 

a Restructure sentences with dangling prepositions. 

= Circle the appropriate Latin case for quis (who), quid (what): 
nominative (N), genitive (G), dative (D), accusative (A). 


im is knocking at the door? Ni) GD 

2: are you giving the roses to? N. Ge 
RESTRUCTURED: ? 

3. is in the box? N GDA 

4, did you see in the Forum? N GDA 

5. I found these books. arethey? N GDA 

6. did you find in the box? N GDA 


CHAPTER 


45 


WHAT IS A POSSESSIVE PRONOUN? 


A POSSESSIVE PRONOUN is a word that replaces a noun 
and indicates the possessor of that noun. The word 
possessive comes from possess, to own. 

Whose house is that? It’s une, 


replaces the noun house, the thing possessed, 
and shows who possesses it; J own the house. 


IN ENGLISH 
Here is a list of the possessive pronouns: 
SINGULAR (ONE PERSON) POSSESSOR 


1° PERSON mine 

2*° PERSON yours 
MASCULINE his 

3"° PERSON FEMININE hers 
NEUTER its 

PLURAL (MORE THAN ONE PERSON) POSSESSOR 

1 PERSON ours 

2” PERSON yours 

3°° PERSON theirs 


Possessive pronouns only refer to the possessor, not to the 


object possessed. 


Is that your house? Yes, it is mine. 
Are those your books? Yes, they are mine. 


Although the things possessed are different, house is singu- 
lar and books are plural, the same possessive pronoun mine 


is used. 


IN LATIN 


The forms of the Latin possessive pronouns are the same 
as those of the possessive adjective: meus, -a, -um, etc. 
(my, etc.) declined in all cases (see pp. 132-3 in What is a 
Possessive Adjective?). As in English, a Latin possessive pro- 
noun refers to the possessor. In addition, like all Latin 
pronouns, it must agree in gender and number with the 
person or thing possessed. The possessive pronoun’s case will 


depend on its function in the sentence. 


To choose the correct form of possessive pronoun, follow 


these steps. 
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1. Possessor: Indicate the possessor with the stem of the pos- 
sessive pronoun (same stem as possessive adjective). 


40 SINGULAR 
my me- 
your tu- 
his, her, its (own) su- 

PLURAL 

our nostr- (nom. sing. noster) 
your vestr- (nom. sing. vester) 
their (own) su- 


2. Noun possEsseD: Identify the gender and number of the 
the noun possessed. 
3. Case: Determine the function of the possessive pronoun 
50 in the sentence. 
4. Setection: Provide the ending which reflects the gender 
and number of the noun possessed and the function of 
the possessive pronoun. 


Let us apply these steps to some examples. 


Is that your house? Yes, it is mine. 
1. PossEssor: 1* per. sing. + me- 
2. NOUN POSSESSED GENDER & NUMBER: house -» domus -> 
feminine singular 
3. Case: predicate noun — nominative 
4, SELECTION: mea — nominative feminine singular 


# Estne illa domus tua? Ita, est mea. 


Where are your children? I can see ours. 
1. Possessor: 1* per. pl. > nostr- 
2. NOUN POSSESSED GENDER & NUMBER: children — liberi — 
masculine plural 
3. Case: direct object — accusative 
4. SELECTION: nostrds — accusative masculine plural 


Ubi sunt liberi vestri? Nostr6s vidére possum. 


S REVIEW 


Underline the possessive pronouns in the sentences below. 

= Draw an arrow from the possessive pronoun to the noun 
possessed. 

= Circle whether the noun possessed is singular (S) or plural (P). 


1. Are those your daughters? Yes, they aremine.  $& P 
2. Is this your house? Yes, it is mine. 
3. Is this not our country? Yes, it is ours. 


P 
p 
4. Is this our dog? No, it is yours. P 
Pp 


nnnn 


5. Where are our sons? I see only yours. 


CHAPTER 


WHAT IS A REFLEXIVE PRONOUN? 


A REFLEXIVE PRONOUN is a pronoun which is the object of a 
verb and reflects back to the subject of the verb. 


Narcissus looks at himself in the pond. 
Cees ee 
subject = reflexive pronoun — the same person 
IN ENGLISH 


Reflexive pronouns end with -self in the singular and 
-selves in the plural. 


SuBjECT REFLEXIVE 
PRONOUN PRONOUN 


SINGULAR 
1° PERSON I myself 
2" PERSON you yourself 
he himself 
3"° PERSON she herself 
it itself 
PLURAL 
1* PERSON we ourselves 
2" PERSON you yourselves 
3"° PERSON they themselves 


Reflexive pronouns can have a variety of functions: direct 
and indirect objects, objects of a preposition. 


a direct object 
I cut myself with my sword. 
Tis the subject of cut; myself (same person) — direct object 
» indirect object 
You should give yourself a present. 
You is the subject of should give; yourself (same person) > 
indirect object 
» object of preposition 
They talk too much about themselves. 
They is the subject of talk; themselves (same persons) > object 


of the preposition about 
IN LATIN 
As in English, there are reflexive pronouns for each of the 
different personal pronouns. Each reflexive pronoun is 
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fully declined in all cases. As in English, the reflexive pro- 
nouns can have a variety of functions: direct and indirect 
objects, objects of a preposition. 


Mé gladio meo secul. 
| 
reflexive pronoun 
direct object — accusative 


I cut myself with my sword. 


sr donum dare débés. 


reflexive pronoun 
indirect object — dative 


You ought to give yourself a present. 
Contra sé pugnavit. 
| 


reflexive pronoun 
object of preposition contra (against) — accusative 


He fought against himself. 


SUMMARY 


Below is a chart of reflexive pronouns you can use as ref- 
erence. 


SuBjECT REFLEXIVE 
PRONOUNS PRONOUNS 


Nominative | Genitive Dative Accusative Ablative 


SINGULAR 
ego | mei mihi mé mé myself 
tibis< fe té yourself 
himself 


sibi sé sé herself 
itself 


PLURAL 


nostri nobis nos nobis ourselves 
vestri vobis vO0s vobis yourselves 


sui sibi sé sé themselves 
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®S REVIEW 
Circle the reflexive pronouns in the sentences below. 


a Circle whether each reflexive pronoun is the 1*, 2", or 3“person 


at B 
2 
a 
4. 
S. 
6. 


singular (S) or plural (P). 

No one hates himself. 

All people love themselves. 

I see myself in the window. 
You see yourself in the window. 


We see ourselves in our parents. 


You see yourselves in your children. 


ee ee a ee ee | 
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WHAT IS A DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN? 


A DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN is a word that replaces a noun as if 
pointing to it. The word demonstrative comes from the Latin 


démoOnstrare meaning to point out or show. 
Choose a path. This (one) is hard. That (one) is easy. 
ir ) y: 
antecedent pointstoapath points to another path 


In English and Latin, demonstrative pronouns can func- 
tion in a variety of ways, as subjects or as objects. 


IN ENGLISH 


The singular demonstrative pronouns are this (one) and 
that (one); the plural forms are these and those. 

The distinction between this and that can be used to 
contrast one object with another, or to refer to things that 
are not the same distance away. The speaker uses this or 
these for the closer objects and that or those for the ones 
farther away. 

Cupid has two arrows. This one is sharp; that one is dull. 
[nacido eo 


| 
antecedent close athand ata distance 


“These are my weapons,” says Cupid, “I do not employ those.” 


referring to the arrows referring to the stones 
at hand at a distance 
IN LATIN 


The forms of the Latin demonstrative pronouns are the 
same as those of demonstrative adjectives: hic, haec, hoc 
(this) and ille, illa, illud (that) declined in all cases (see 
What is a Demonstrative Adjective?, p. 138). Since they are 
pronouns, instead of modifying nouns as adjectives do, 
they replace them. 

The form of the demonstrative pronoun depends on a 
series of factors: the function of the pronoun in the sen- 
tence, the gender of the pronoun’s antecedent, and the 
idea being expressed. 


To choose the correct form, follow these steps. 


1. CASE: Determine the function of the demonstrative 
pronoun in the sentence to establish the case. 
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2. GENDER: Determine the antecedent and its gender. 

3. NuMBER: Determine the number of the idea being 
expressed: 
u if the idea is this (one) or that (one) > singular 
a if the idea is these or those > plural 

4. SELECTION: Select the proper form of the demonstrative 
pronoun based on steps 1-3. 


Let us apply these steps to some examples. 


Cupid has two arrows. This (one) is sharp; that (one) is dull. 
1. Case: This (one) and that (one) > both subjects nominative 
2. GENDER: antecedent — sagittas (arrows) — feminine 
3. Numser: This (one) and that (one) — both singular 
4. SELECTION: nominative feminine singular > haec and illa 
Cupido duas sagittas habet. Haec est acta; illa est obtusa. 


| 
fem. nom. fem. sing. nom. fem. sing. 


“These are my weapons,” says Cupid. “I do not employ those.” 
1. CASE: These — subject > nominative; those > direct object 
— accusative 
2. GENDER: antecedent — arma (weapons) — neuter 
3. Numer: These and those — both plural 
4. SELECTION: accusative neuter plural — haec and illa 
“Haec sunt mea arma,” dicit Cupido. “Illa non adhibed.” 


| 
nom. neut. pl. neut. acc. neut. pl. 


S REVIEW 

Circle the demonstrative pronouns in the sentences below. 

= Draw an arrow from the demonstrative pronoun to the noun 
to which it refers. 

= Circle the gender and number you would use for each equiva- 
lent Latin pronoun: masculine (M), feminine (F), or neuter 
(N), and singular (S) or plural (P). (Where necessary, the Latin 
antecedent and its gender have been indicated.) 


1. This is a stupid plan. (consilium, n.) Mises: Ans OP 

2. Those are not my daughters. MoLEEN. oS ‘Ne 

3. This is not a sharp arrow. (sagitta, f)) M RNS Damn 
4. That is not my boyfriend. M F NS P 

5. These are our faithful wives. Mar UN 38)? 

6. My soldiers are faithful, 


= 
n 
Zz 
nn 
an] 


but I do not trust those (men). 


7. My wife is faithful, 
but I do not trust that one. Mark. Noc SP 
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48 


WHAT IS A RELATIVE PRONOUN? 


A RELATIVE PRONOUN is a word used at the beginning of a 
clause giving additional information about someone 
or something previously mentioned. 

clause 
additional information about the book 
I’m reading the book that the teacher recommended. 


A relative pronoun serves two purposes: 


1. As a pronoun it stands for a noun previously men- 
tioned. The noun to which it refers is called the 
ANTECEDENT. 

subordinate clause 


cL. 
This is the woman who caused the war. 


| 
antecedent of the relative pronoun who 


2. It introduces a SUBORDINATE CLAUSE; that is, a group of 
words having a subject and a verb which cannot stand 
alone because it does not express a complete thought. 
A subordinate clause is dependent on a MAIN CLAUSE; 
that is, another group of words having a subject and a 
verb which can stand alone as a complete sentence (see 
p. 103). 


main clause subordinate clause 
eae T ae Ais face : a 
Helen is the woman who caused the war. 
| | | | 
subject verb subject verb 


A subordinate clause that starts with a relative pronoun 
is also called a RELATIVE CLAUSE. In the example above, 
the relative clause starts with the relative pronoun who 
and gives us additional information about the 
antecedent Helen. 


IN ENGLISH 


Different relative pronouns are used according to whether 
they refer to a person or to a thing. 

PERSONS 

The relative pronoun who is used when the antecedent is 
a person. It has different forms depending on its function 
in the relative clause. 
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1. as subject — who (see What is a Subject?, p. 30) 
This is the hero who won the war. 
antecedent — subject of won 
2. as an object — whom (see What are Objects?, p. 36). We 
have indicated whom between parentheses because it is 
often omitted in English. 
This is the hero (whom) Hector killed. 


antecedent _ object of killed 


3. as the possessive form — whose 
Helen was the nega i “gai beauty started the war. 


antecedent possessive modifying beauty 
THINGS 
The relative pronouns which or that are used when the 
antecedent is a thing. We have indicated them between 
parentheses because they are often omitted in English. 


Troy is the city (which) the Greeks destroyed. 
Troy is the city (that) the Greeks destroyed. 
| 


antecedent 


COMBINING SENTENCES WITH RELATIVE PRONOUNS 
A relative pronoun allows us to combine two thoughts 
which have a common element into a single sentence. 
Notice that the antecedent always stands immediately before 
the relative pronoun which introduces the relative clause. 
1. relative pronoun as subject 
SENTENCE A That is the hero. 
SENTENCE B He won the war. 
You can combine Sentences A and B by replacing the 
subject pronoun he with the relative pronoun who. 


relative clause 
That is the Hero ok won the war. 
antecedent relative pronoun subject of relative clause 
2. relative pronoun as object 
SENTENCE A_ This is the hero. 
SENTENCE B_ Hector killed him. 
You can combine Sentences A and B by replacing the 
object pronoun him with the relative pronoun whom. 
relative clause 


=o eee | 
This is the hero (whom) Hector killed. 
| I 


antecedent relative pronoun 
person object of the verb killed 
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relative clause 
ee el 
This is the battle (that) Achilles won. 
| | 


antecedent relative pronoun 

thing object of the verb won 
We have placed whom and that between parentheses 
because relative pronoun objects are often omitted in 
English. You will have to reinstate them because they 
must be expressed in Latin. 


3. relative pronoun as object of a preposition 


SENTENCE A Helen is a beautiful woman. 
SENTENCE B_ Paris ran away with her. 
You can combine Sentences A and B by replacing the 
preposition (with) + her with the preposition (with) + 
relative pronoun whom. 
relative clause 


Helen is the beautiful woman with whom Paris ran away. 
aateredica relative pronoun 
person object of preposition with 
In colloquial English, Sentences A and B could have 
been combined without a relative pronoun and with a 
dangling preposition (see pp. 144-5). 
Helen is the beautiful woman Paris ran away with. 
Since a relative pronoun must always be expressed in 
Latin, it is important that you reinstate it. This can easily 
be done if you remember that the preposition and rela- 
tive pronoun always follow the antecedent. In the 
above sentence, placing the preposition with after the 
antecedent woman (woman with) will help you to rein- 
state the relative pronoun (whom) in the proper case in 
English and avoid the dangling preposition. 


IN LATIN 
The relative pronoun qui, quae, quod, declined in all 
cases, is used to refer to persons or things. 


The form of the relative pronoun depends on a series of 


factors: not only on whether the antecedent is a person or 
thing, but also the grammatical gender of the antecedent, 
and its number. Its case is determined by its use in its own 
relative clause. To choose the correct form, follow these steps. 
1. RELATIVE CLAUSE: Identify the relative clause. 


» Reinstate the relative pronoun if it has been omitted 
from the English sentence. 
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= Restructure the English sentence if there is a dangling 
preposition. 
2. Case: Determine the function of the relative pronoun in 
the relative clause to establish the case. 


3. GENDER & NUMBER: Identify the antecedent and its gender 
and number. 


4. SELECTION: Select the proper form of the relative pronoun 
based on steps 1-3. 


Let us apply these steps to some examples. 


The woman who caused the war was Helen. 
1. RELATIVE CLAUSE: who caused the war 
2. CASE: who — subject > nominative 
3. GENDER & NUMBER: antecedent — fémina (woman) —> 
feminine singular 
4, SELECTION: nominative feminine singular — quae 
Fémina quae causam belli dedit erat Helena. 


nom. fem. sing. 


Is this the kingdom (that) the Greeks destroyed? 
1. RELATIVE CLAUSE: that the Greeks destroyed 
2. Case: that — direct object — accusative 
3. GENDER & NUMBER: antecedent —> r€gnum (kingdom) > 
neuter singular 
4. SELECTION: accusative neuter singular — quod 
Hocne est regnum quod Graeci vastavérunt? 


acc. neut. sing. 


Circe, whose power was very great, kept Ulysses in her palace. 
1. RELATIVE CLAUSE: whose power was very great 
2. Case: whose — possessive modifier connecting Circe with her 
power — genitive 
3. GENDER & NUMBER: antecedent — Circé (Circe) + feminine 
singular 
4, SELECTION: genitive feminine singular > cuius 
Circé, cuius potentia erat maxima, Ulixem in régia retinébat. 


gen. fem. sing. 


Where is the woman you ran away with? 
RestructureD: Where is the woman with whom you ran away? 
1, RELATIVE CLAUSE: with whom you ran away 
2. CASE: whom — object of preposition with - cum always 
takes an ablative object 
3. GENDER & NUMBER: antecedent — f€mina (woman) > 
feminine singular 
4. SELECTION: ablative feminine singular — qua 
Ubi est femina quacum configisti? 


| 
abl. fem. sing. > cum (with) is attached to qua 
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160 48. RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


The temples (which) we are visiting are very beautiful. 
1, RELATIVE CLAUSE: which we are visiting 
2. CASE: which — direct object — accusative 
3. GENDER & NUMBER: antecedent — templa (temples) > 
neuter plural 
4, SELECTION: accusative neuter plural — quae 
Templa quae visitamus sunt pulcherrima. 
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acc, neut. pl. 


These are the swords you were talking about. 

Restructurep: These are the swords about which you were talking. 
1, RELATIVE CLAUSE: about which you were talking 
2. Case: which > object of preposition about > dé always takes 

an ablative object. 
3. GENDER & NUMBER: antecedent — gladii (swords) > 
180 masculine plural 

4, SELECTION: ablative masculine plural > quibus 

Hi sunt gladii dé quibus loquébaris. 


abl. masc. pl. 


N.B. Relative pronouns must always be expressed in Latin, 
although they are sometimes omitted in English. In Latin, 
the relative pronoun takes its gender and number from its 
antecedent, but takes its case from its function in its own 
relative clause. 


®% REVIEW 
|. Restructure the sentences below to avoid dangling prepositions 
and to supply the missing relative pronoun. 
= Underline the relative pronoun. 
® Circle the antecedent. 


1. This is the hero we were talking about. 


2. Aeneas is the leader they came with. 


3. Dido is the queen he gave gifts to. 


Il. Fill in who or whom in the sentences below. 
1. Aeneas married Dido loved him. 
2. Aeneas married Dido he later abandoned. 
3. Aeneas heeded the words of Mercury 
he respected. 
4. Mercury reminded Aeneas about the gods 
he had neglected. 


CHAPTER 1 61 


WHAT IS AN INTERJECTION? 


AN INTERJECTION is a cry, an expression of strong feeling 
or emotion which usually appears, i.e. “is thrown into,” 
at or near the beginning of the sentence. The term comes 
from the Latin interjectum (thrown into). 


IN ENGLISH 
There is a great variety of emotional words, including 
most words of swearing and profanity. They belong to 
both written and spoken language. When written, they 
are separated from the main clause by a comma; the sen- 
tence usually ends with an exclamation mark. 
Ah, how beautiful she is! 
Alas, wretched me! 
IN LATIN 
A similar variety of emotional words exists in Latin and 
includes the equivalents of expressions of awe, anger, and 
the evoking of a deity. An interjection is invariable; i.e., it 
never changes form. 


A, quam pulchra est! 
Ah, how beautiful she is! 


Heu, mé miserum! 

Alas, wretched me! 20 
Perii, hercule; nomen perdidi! 

I’ve died, by Hercules; I’ve lost my name! 


ANSWER KEY 


2. What is a Noun? 1. Diana, goddess, moon; 2. Phoebus 
Apollo, brother, god, sun; 3. Mars, god, war; 4. Juno, 
goddess, marriage, childbirth; 5. deities, Mt. Olympus, 
Olympians 

3. What is Meant by Gender? 1.F; 2.M; 3.N; 4.M; 5.F; 
628 JOM SEN Gak 10..M 

4. What is Meant by Number? 1. alumnae; 2. alumni; 3. anni; 
4.templa; 5S. litterae; 6. curricula; 7. portae; 8. animi; 
9. rosae; 10. cddicés 

7. What is a Preposition? 1. to Perseus > 10; 2. to Gorgon 
country > PP; 3. of Medusa G; 4. with the Gorgon 
head — PP; 5. to the king > 10; 6. from the power > 
PP; of the evil king — G 

8. What is Meant by Case? 1.N, Acc, Acc; 2. ABL, N, Acc; 
3. N, G, N, Acc, D, G 

9. What is a Subject? 1. Q: Who is the goddess of the sacred 
fire? A: Vesta + S; 2. Q: Who tend the sacred fire? 
A: Vestal Virgins > P; 3. Q: What stands in the Forum? 
A: temple — S 

10. What is a Predicate Word? (Linking verb, predicate word, 
subject) 1. are, angry, goddesses; 2. is, god, Apollo; 3. is, 
daughter, Daphne; 4. is, he, it; 5S. are, enemies, these 

11. What is the Possessive? 1. Arachne’s > PG; 2. of Minerva 
— PG; 3. of weaving — OG; 4. Minerva’s — PG; 5S. of 
the forest — PG 

12. What are Objects? 1. Q: The king abandoned whom? A: His 
daughter — DO Q: The king abandoned his daughter in 
what (where)? A: In the woods > OP; 2. Q: Wild animals 
raised whom? A: Atalanta > DO; 3. Q: Atalanta went to 
what? A: The palace > OP; 4. The king gave what? A: His 
blessing — DO; Q: The king gave his blessing to whom? 
A: To Atalanta — IO 

13. What is a Personal Pronoun? I. 1. you > vos; 2. they — ei; 
3.we—-> nos; 4. them—- eas; 5. her—>eam II. 1. it 
ES, Acc; 2. they — M, P, Nom; 3. it ~N, S, Acc 

14. What is a Verb ? 1. praises > v.1.; 2. is watching > v.T.; 
3. was running > v.1.; 4. loved v.1.; 5S. kills > v.T. 

15. What are the Principal Parts of a Verb? 1. 1. thought, 
thought; 2. ran, run; 3. drove, driven II. laudo, I 
praise, am praising, do praise; laudare, to praise; laudavi, 
I praised, have praised, did praise; laudatus, -a, -um, hav- 
ing been praised 
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ANSWER KEY 


16. What is an Infinitive? 1. gave — to give; 2. knew — to 
know; 3. was > to be; saw > to see 4. dug — to dig; 
whispered — to whisper; sang — to sing 

17. What is a Verb Conjugation? I. 1.k are > 1"; 2. ere > 3"; 
3. @re > 2%; 4. ire > 4"; 5S. ere > 3" II. STEM: lauda- 
PRESENT TENSE: laudo, I praise; laudas, you (sing.) praise; lau- 
dat, he, she, it praises; laudamus, we praise; laudatis, you (pl.) 
praise; laudant, they praise 

18. What is Meant by Tense? I. Present: I think; Past: I thought; 
Future: I shall (will) think; PRESENT PERFECT: I have thought; 
PAST PERFECT: I had thought; FUTURE PERFECT: I shall (will) 
have thought; II. They eat; they ate; they will eat; they 
have eaten; they had eaten; they will have eaten 

19. What is the Present Tense? 1. PROGRESSIVE: The girls are car- 
rying the sacred water. EMpHATic: The girls do carry the 
sacred water. QUESTION: Are the girls carrying the sacred 
water? or Do the girls carry the sacred water?; 
2. PROGRESSIVE: The Vestal Virgin is taking care of the 
sacred fire. EMPHATIC: The Vestal Virgin does take care of 
the sacred fire; QUESTION: Is the Vestal Virgin taking care of 
the sacred fire? or Does the Vestal Virgin take care of the 
sacred fire?; 3. PROGRESSIVE: The Vestal Virgins are living in 
a sacred building; EmpHatic: The Vestal Virgins do live in a 
sacred building; QuEsTION: Are the Vestal Virgins living in a 
sacred building? or Do the Vestal Virgins live in a sacred 
building? 

20. What is the Past Tense? IMPERFECT: was sitting, was sleeping, 
was, was, was working, was sleeping; PERFECT: heard, sat 
up, barked, ran, called, arrived, foundh 

21. What is the Past Perfect Tense? 1. (-1) I, (-2) PP; 2. (-2) PP 
(-1) I; 3. (-1) 1, (-2) PP; 4. (-1) P; (-2), PP 

22. What is the Future Tense? 1. ENGLISH: P, F; LATIN: F, F; 
2. ENGLISH: P, F; LATIN: F, F; 3. ENGLISH: F, P; LATIN: F, F 

23. What is the Future Perfect Tense? 1. ENGLISH: F, P; LATIN: F, F; 
2. ENGLISH: FP, P; LATIN: FP, F; 3. ENGLISH: P, FP; LATIN: F, FP 

24. What is an Auxiliary Verb? demanded (V); was (V); asked (V); 
(to drive is an infinitive); was feeling (VP); had requested 
(VP); insisted (V); yoked (V); could feel (VP); plunged (V); 
was burned (VP); was frozen (VP); hurled (V), was killed 
(VP) 

25. What is a Participle? 1. growing, A; 2. left, VP; 3. desiring, 
A; 4. chosen, VP; 5. chosen, A 


ANSWER KEY 


26. 


27: 


25: 


ST. 
32. 


33. 


34. 


35 


36. 


38. 


39: 


What is a Gerund? 1. hoping, P; 2. training, G; 3. training, 
VP; 4. escaping, G; 5. dancing, G 

What is Meant by Active and Passive Voice? 1. were falling, 
A; 2. were raked, P; 3. did carry, A; 4. were given, P; 
5. Has... been given, P; 6. Will... be announced, P 

What is the Imperative Mood? 1. sow (S); 2. go on board 
(P); 3. Let... obey (S); 4. Let... not forget (P); 5. do 
not kill (S) 

What is a Conjunction? 1. after (SC); 2. Because (SC); 
3. After (P); 4. Before (P); 5. Because of (P); 6. Before (SC) 

What are Sentences, Phrases, and Clauses? I. 1. C; 2. C; 
3, CX TEP 2.6 3a Aus 

What What are Declarative, Interrogative, Affirmative, and 
Negative Sentences? I. 1. Did the Greeks win the war? The 
Greeks did not win the war. 2. Did Helen love Paris? 
Helen did not love Paris. 3. Will Helen return home? 
Helen will not return home. II. Helen loved Paris, didn’t 
she?; Helen did not love Paris, did she? 

What is Meant by Direct and Indirect Statements? 
1. Cassandra says that Troy is falling. 2. Cassandra 
thought that the Trojan women had been slaves. 
3. Cassandra told the king that his wife would kill them. 
II. 1. “I am in danger.” 2. “He no longer loves me.” 
3. “His friends [have] killed him.” III. 1. that his friends 
love him. = PI; that his friends loved him. = PI; 2. that 
his friends loved him. — Prl; that his friends had loved 
him. — Prl; 3. that his friends will love him. + FI; that his 
friends would love him. + FI 

. What is Meant by Direct and Indirect Questions? 
I. 1. Clytemnestra asked why her daughter was being taken. 
2. Agamemnon asked why his daugher was being sacrified. 
3. Iphigenia wondered why the priests were standing there. 
II. 1. Sec; 2.S8c; 3. Prim; 4. PRIM; 5. PRIM 

What are Conditional Sentences? 1.8; 2.SW; 3. CF; 
4.CF; 5.SW 

What is a Descriptive Adjective? 1. heroic > F, S$, Nom; 
strong — M, S, Nom; 2. mad -— MM, S, Now; faithful - F£, §S, 
Acc; 3. evil > N, S, Acc; harsh > M, P, Acc_ II. 1. A; 
2; B:2} 3, Ap “SSB 255 Bas -6.B-3; <7. B 2 

What is Meant by Comparison of Adjectives? |. thicker > 
blood, C; 2. best > friends, S; 3. famous — poet, P; 
4. more famous — poets, C; 5. most famous — poet, S 
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ANSWER KEY 


40. What is a Possessive Adjective? 1. our, mothers, direct object 
— accusative, F, P, nostras 2. your, mothers, direct object 
— accusative, F, P, vestras 3. their (own), R, mothers, direct 
object — accusative, F, P, suas 4. their (boyfriends), Non- 
R, genitive, boyfriends, M, P, eorum 

41. What is the Interrogative Adjective? 1. what — man, A; 
2. what kind of — man, B; 3. what kind of — crime, B; 
4. how much — booty, C; 5. how many - years, D; 
6. how many — Trojans, D 

42. What is a Demonstrative Adjective? 1. that — city, B; 
2. this — plan, A; 3. these — ships, A; 4. those > ships, 
B; 5. those — ships, C 

43. What is an Adverb? I. 1. bravely — fought, V; 2. well > 
loved, V; wisely — loved, V; 3. too— cruel, ADJ; 4. very 
— carelessly, ADv; carelessly + abandoned, V_ II. 1. hard 
— ApJ 2. hard— Apv 3. hardly > Apv 

44. What is an Interrogative Pronoun? 1.Who—N; 2. Whom 
— D Restructurep: To whom are you giving roses?; 
3. What > N; 4. Whom or What > A; 5. Whose > G; 
6. What > A 

45. What is a Possessive Pronoun? 1. mine — daughters, P; 
2. mine — house, $; 3. ours — country, S; 4. yours > dog, 
S; 5. yours > sons, P 

46. What is a Reflexive Pronoun? 1. himself, 3, S$; 2. them- 
selves, 3, P; 3. myself, 1, S; 4. yourself, 2, S; 5. our- 
selves, 1, P; 6. yourselves, 2, P 

47. What is a Demonstrative Pronoun? 1. this > plan, N, S; 
2. those > daughters, F, P; 3. this — arrow, FS; 4. that 
— boyfriend, M, S; 5. these — wives, F, P; 6. those — sol- 
diers, M, P; 7. that (one) > FS 

48. What is a Relative Pronoun? I. 1. This is the hero about 
whom we were talking. (whom) —> hero; 2. Aeneas is the 
leader with whom they came. (whom) - leader; 3. Dido 
is the queen to whom he gave the gifts. (whom) — queen 
II.1.who 2.whom 3.whom 4.whom 
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